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Capture 
the 


Summer 
for the 
Church 


GRANTED THAT SUMMER’S SUN takes its toll of our energy, and that 
a slackening pace is not only inevitable but physically necessary, why 
mark off the June-August period as a total loss! Actually, these 


leisurely months can provide a growing period for people as well as 
for plants. 


There are so many things you as a church worker or as a member 
of a family have put off doing until just such days as those now 
before you. As a consecrated churchman you can find more time 
to work around the church—repairing furniture, painting, tending 
the flowers and shrubbery, and planning for the fall. July and 
August are the months to lay the groundwork for a really vital Rally 
Month in September. See the July issue of PREsByTERIAN ACTION 
for complete Rally Month plans. 


As a teacher in the church school you will find added hours to be 
with your children and young people—added hours of learning, 


especially in such increasingly popular institutions as day camps 
and the like. 


As a parent, read Lillian Richter Reynold’s stimulating article, 
“Family Religion and Vacation Time” on the opposite page, and find 
new highways to strengthen the family ties. 


Also, in this issue Survey presents personal accounts by young 
people who will use the summer in work camps abroad, in field work 


at home, as chaplains in national parks, and on the campuses of our 
universities. 

Reading good books always has been a part of summertime enjoy- 
ment. And all of the books don’t have to be light fiction or murder 
mysteries—make at least some of them such spiritually-enriching 
books as Dorothy Wilson’s “House of Earth” (India: world missions 
emphasis for fall); Bishop Newbigin’s “Household of God” (to 
set stage for Evanston World Council meeting); John Bright’s “The 


Kingdom of God,” and Dr. E. T. Thompson’s “The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Mark.” 


Happy~and fruitful—summer to you! 


—WILLIAM THOMPSON 
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Family religion 
and vacation time 


opportunity for 
real Christian living 


By LILLIAN RICHTER REYNOLDS 


Mrs. Marion N. Reynolds 
Houston, Texas 











Vi E SMILE AT THE STORY 


of the little girl who said, “Goodby, 
God, I’m going to Arkansas.” Yet 
many families in practice seem to be- 
lieve that religion is for 40 weeks out 
of the 52, but that a vacation ought to 
be a time off from all usual activities, 
even those basic to our faith. But if 
there is a desire to make this a real 
period of re-creation for the family, 
the Bible ought to be packed along 
with the fishing gear and the swim 
suits. A little ingenuity coupled with 
sufficient personal discipline might 
open up unsuspected possibilities for 
good times and rich experiences in the 
field of religion. 

A vacation is really ideally suited 
to a stepped-up, not a stepped-down, 
program of Christian family living. 








Dr. E. T. Thompson receives congratulations on the publication of his 
newest book, “The Gospel According to Mark.” Mrs. Thompson is shown 
with him at a party given in his honor by the Presbyterian Book Store 
in Richmond. Dr. Thompson, professor of church history at Union Semi- 
nary, is the author of several books. 





Think of the very special advantage 
of having more time—of not having 
to rush to office or school or to cope 
with the breakfast dishes. The leisurely 
pace of a vacation can mean time for 
a long family worship, for conversa- 
tion concerning the things of God, and 
for learning new truth. 


BEING ONE WHO BELIEVES 
in short periods of worship for little 
children, it came as a surprise to me 
last summer when my three chose to 
linger over family worship, asking 
for another favorite Bible story and 
singing through their entire repertoire 
of songs. It was at this time that our 
seven-year-old had her first good 
chance to learn some of the hymns of 
the church. Fortunately her father re- 
gards a hymnal as standard equipment 
for going anywhere, so when she 
asked if she could learn some of the 
“songs we sing in church” he was 
able to select a few she could best 
appreciate and help her learn them. In 
these days of rush and crowded sched- 
ules, the blessing of more time for the 
family ought to be used wisely. 


THE VACATION is also a 
good time for using the everyday 
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happenings to interpret God to chil- 
dren. Since most vacations include 
traveling away from home, there are 
some new things which children can 
be helped to appreciate and through 
which they can be led closer to God. 
The child to whom a farm is a new 
experience can be helped to see God’s 
love in His care for animals and in 
His provision for food for people. 
Places of historical interest can show 
children a God who works in the af- 
fairs of men. Children visiting in the 
large city ought to be given a chance 
to understand that it is man thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him that has 
brought about all our technical skills. 
The child visiting in the mountains 
or the seashore may be led to see the 
majesty of his God. 

Last year our family was able to 
grow a little through the facing of a 
problem. Our vacation cabin on the 
side of a west Texas hill was several 
miles away from street lights or neon 
signs, and our city-bred children were 
terrified of the awful blackness that 
was night. We tried to help them feel 
the protecting care of God and the 
goodness of the nighttime by going 
outside with our flashlight and dis- 
covering that the same trees were 


there, that the creek was in the same 
place, that the stars were bright be- 
cause it was night. It was natural to 
recall some of the Bible verses that 
tell of God’s presence and care and it 
was one of the children who suggested 
we sing the nighttime stanza of “Jesus 
Loves Me.” 


THE CHURCH, TOO, can 
play a part in these vacation experi- 
ences. Perhaps it is good to try to 
visit churches that are a little different. 
Some friends who are members of a 
very large city church vacationed for 
a month where the church was very 
small. One child expressed the advan- 
tage gained by say ing, “All these 
people know us already.” The family 
might get a wider concept of the 
church through these visits. 

Vacation is a time of practicing 
Christian principles in everyday liv- 
ing, too. Take the matter of sharing 
in the family work, for instance. Our 
family inspired our one child who 
had balked at a daily job to change 
his attitude somewhat as a result of 
our last year’s vacation. He, being our 
only boy, seemed to have the idea that 
work around the house was for the 
female of the species. His father actu- 
ally is good at chores, but a heavy 
work schedule left little opportunity 
for his son to see him in action. On 
vacation, however, each member of 
the family made his own bed and 
shared the rest of the work. Soon our 
young son got into the spirit of the 
thing and one day surprised us all by 
saying, “Let’s let the — fix supper 
tonight.” 

All good things end, even vacations, 
yet the coming home can be another 
time of spiritual enrichment. What 
better time to be especially thankful, 
and to tell God so, for our homes 
than as we return to them after a 
period of absence? Joy at seeing play- 
mates again can help a family be 
grateful for the blessing of friends. 
And the return to the home church 
can become an occasion for thinking 
of how good it is to be a part of a 
church family. Perhaps a gift of a 
book or of a plant from a child to his 
church school room could be a means 
of expressing the good feelings he has 
about being home. 

Vacation time is a good gift from 
God. To recognize it as such will 
make us want to use it to grow more 
into His likeness. END 
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Let’s avoid the 


Summer Stump? 


Don’t “close shop” in June, when Summer affords the 


— IS MORE, rather 
than less, time for church activities 
in the summer months. There are 
more, rather than fewer, things that 
can be done in the summer months 
than in the winter, There are more, 
rather than fewer, people available to 
do things in the church in the sum- 
mer. With more things to do, more 
people to do them, and more time in 
which to do them, why are our 
churches getting in the habit of “clos- 
ing up shop” for the summer months? 

Consider the advantages of the 
summer months for increased enthusi- 
asm and enlarged activities on the part 
of more people. Here are a few of 
them: Public schools and colleges are 
closed except for a small percentage 
of students who attend summer school. 
Children and young people, as well as 
the adults who are engaged in educa- 
tional work, are free to be enlisted in 
any constructive activities which the 
church will devise. If the church does 
not plan things for them to do, they 
will look elsewhere for activity, for 
they will not remain idle for a three 
months’ period. At the same time 
housewives have more freedom in 
their schedules, for the Parent Teach- 
ers Association has suspended its 
meetings and the various clubs in the 
community have discontinued their 
meetings. Businessmen too will have 
more time for church and the family 
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church 


¥% more hours 
¥% more people 


%* more things to do 


because many of their civic enter- 
prises will not be claiming their time 
during the summer. 

Consider the possibilities of develop- 
ing a program of family fellowship in 
the church as well as in the home 
during these months when every mem- 
ber of the family has fewer outside 
engagements and when the weather 
is conducive to outdoor activities of 
all kinds. Some churches have found 
that GARDEN PARTIES once a week on 
the lawns of the homes of various 
members have brought together larger 
numbers of old members and prospec- 
tive members than the weekly church 
nights during the winter months. 
Other churches have planned a series 
of NEIGHBORHOOD VISITATION EVENINGS, 
zoning the congregation and giving 
families definite directions as to their 
visitation with other families in their 
zone. Long summer evenings are the 
best possible time for establishing the 
kind of friendly contacts that will win 
new families into the fellowship of the 
church, and also create a better feel- 
ing of fellowship on the part of old 
members who have been worshiping 
together but have not seen each other 
except on Sundays. 


THINK OF THE WorK that 
could be shared by all the members 
of the family and by several families 
working together if during the sum- 


mer months there were regular times 
for members to do MANUAL LABOR On 
the church building and grounds. 
FLOWER GARDENS could be developed, 
rooms could be painted, furniture 
could be refinished, windows could 
be washed, floors could be stained and 
polished. Young people will have a 
new sense of ownership in their 
church and an accompanying interest 
in maintenance through the year if 
they share some such projects with 
the adults of their church family. If 
the home church is well kept by em- 
ployed help, there is always the possi- 
bility of carrying on such projects as 
these at the chapels or mission 
churches nearby. Added fellowship 
in the family of the church will be 
developed if such work projects are 
shared with the people of a chapel 
or mission church. 

The opportunities for family fun 
and recreation during the summer 
months are unlimited. The church 
might make a playground available 
or game-rooms of picnic grounds, or 
it might plan overnight hikes or camp- 
out for family groups. The church 
might also give guidance to individual 
families for the best use of their lei- 
sure time during the summer days. 
Many families would welcome some 
help in selection of reading materials 
and in the development of construc- 
tive hobbies. (See page 44) 
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Presbyterians open first 


drive-in church 
designed for that purpose 


By LOWRY BOWMAN, JR. 


W un THE WHITFIELD 
Estates Presbyterian Church dedicated 
its 20-foot-square sanctuary, the event 
received as much international atten- 
tion as dedication of the greatest ca- 
thedral normally does. 

Wherever the wires of the Associ- 
ated Press and United Press go, in 
millions of homes reached by Parade 
Magazine, wherever American service- 
men read Stars and Stripes, and from 
all the radios tuned to Bill Shadel’s 
“News of America,” the word of this 
new Florida church resounded. 

All the excitement stemmed from 
the fact that a drive-in church had 
joined the ranks of drive-in movies, 
restaurants, grocery stores, and banks 
in offering a new type of service to 
this rolling and restless age. Like the 
other drive-ins, this new Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., began as a hopeful ex- 
periment and was immediately suc- 
cessful. 

When Dr. B. L. Bowman resigned 
after almost 25 years as pastor of the 
popular First Presbyterian Church of 
Sarasota, Florida, in 1952 his dream 
was the establishment of another 
church to serve the mushrooming resi- 
dential area of Whitfield Estates be- 
tween the resort cities of Sarasota and 
Bradenton on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


THE FIRST STEP was easy. 
Almost at once nearly 200 residents of 
the area expressed a desire for a 
church, and when the Whitfield Es- 
tates Presbyterian Church was duly 
organized, it had 176 charter members. 

The officers quickly ran into trou- 
ble when they began looking around 
for a place to hold services until 
money could be raised for a perma- 
nent church building. There was no 
home in the area large enough to 


hold the crowd. 


Then when Dr. Bowman rode past 
a drive-in theater in Whitfield Es- 
tates one day, he had an inspiration. 
Why not use that location, if pos- 
sible? It looked ideal, and the idea 
wasn’t exactly new. For years an 
open-air church had been operating 
in near-by St. Petersburg with good 
results. Immediately he called Hugh 
Thomas, the theater manager, and 
told him of his plan. Thomas was 
enthusiastic, and offered his theater 
free of charge for Sunday morning 
services. 




















“We knew the difficulties of build- 
ing a church in a tourist town,” Dr. 
Bowman says. “The congregation will 
be huge in the winter and slack off 
tremendously in the summer.” 


THE CHURCH OFFICERS, most 
of them young Sarasota business- 
men, were enthusiastic. The crowds 
which began to flock to the services 
removed any doubts anyone may have 
had, and at the Easter service the 
750-car capacity drive-in was packed 
almost to the limit. Figuring three 
passengers to the car, the deacons 
estimated between 1800 and 2000 peo- 
ple were in attendance. 

The same enthusiasm has continued 
throughout the year since then, as the 
new congregation proceeded to pur- 
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chase its own area for a drive-in 
church beside Highway 41, “Tamiami 
Trail,” and to build the first tempo- 
rary structure on their property. 

Construction of the 20 x 20, two- 
story glassed in “control room, pulpit, 
and choir loft” made the Whitfield 
Estates Church the first anywhere, so 
far as is known, to be specifically de- 
signed for drive-in services, when the 
new church was dedicated four months 
ago. 

While meeting the problems in- 
volved in buying land, getting it 
graded for drive-in parking, pur- 
chasing costly electronic equipment, 
and otherwise getting their new 


church started, the new congregation 
found that they were reaping rich, and 
somewhat unexpected dividends for 


Not the “church of to- 
morrow but ideal solution 
in some areas, thinks Dr. 
Bowman. 


their original approach to the problem 
of church design. 


“THE DRIVE-IN CHURCH 
fills a definite need,’ Dr. Bowman 
declares. “It attracts persons who 
otherwise would probably not attend 
any church services. People with 
small and restless children can attend 


comfortably with no worry about the 
children bothering other worshipers 
by their squirming. 

“Deaf persons are able to hear easily 
over the individual speakers in each 
car, and the physically handicapped 
don’t have to worry about climbing 
church stairs. Two stories will illus- 
trate what I mean. 

“Last Sunday I saw a car drive to 
the very front row, and in it I could 
see a pair of crutches. There was just 
time before the service for me to 
make a quick trip to meet the people. 
I asked who used the crutches. ‘I do,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘and I thank 
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God for this church. I have one leg 
off and I am very unsteady on the 
crutches and wouldn’t dare get in a 
crowd. | wouldn’t get to church ex- 
cept for this one.’ 

“After another service, a friend told 
me,” Dr. Bowman continued, “of an- 
other cripple he had just met. I found 
his address and called. He was a polio 
victim, and had been paralyzed from 
the waist down for twenty years. His 
words were ‘You will never know 
how much it meant to me to be able 
to take my first communion in twenty 
years.” ” 








DR. BOWMAN IS QUICK to 
state that he does not believe his drive- 
in church is the “church of tomor- 
row.” It is, he thinks, an ideal solution 
in special places—for Florida with its 
sunshine and tourists. 

But Whitfield Estates is not plan- 
ning to depend alone upon its drive- 
in popularity. Plans are coming off 
the architect’s drawing board now for 
a fine sanctuary, social hall, and edu- 
cational plant built around the “Auto 
Church,” as Dr. Bowman calls it. It is 
the plan that the final sanctuary will 
enable both those seated in an air- 
conditioned building, and those seated 
in their own cars to see the minister 
and choir and to take part in the same 
service. And _ the _ air-conditioned 
“skeeter-proof” church will serve the 
reduced congregations of the Florida 
summer. 

At present, the church has car 
speakers for 200 cars, although the 
average has been around 250 cars a 
Sunday. 

“We have to ask the congregation 
to double-up on the speakers, but we 
have 50 more speakers to be installed 
when we expand our parking area as 
planned,” Dr. Bowman explains. 

The church now owns 23 average 
size lots, and is negotiating for ten ad- 
ditional. Cost of the electronic equip- 
ment averaged about $25 per speaker. 
The new building’s final cost is as yet 
unestimated, but the first unit is ex- 
pected to cost about $60,000. 
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QUESTIONS ARE frequently 
raised about how the church car- 
ries on a number of routine things 
that are quite simple in the normal 
church. Communion, for instance, 
must be conducted differently. 


The lame, deaf, and transient 
welcome this new church... 
as many as 2000 on a Sunday. 








Sunday morning, services at Whit- 
field Estates Presbyterian Church, 
Sarasota, Florida. Left: Plans are 
being made to build a sanctuary, 
social hall, and educational plant. 





Dr. Bowman described the sacra- 
ment as served in his new church: 

“Our Communion Sunday saw the 
congregation lined up in four lines, 
more than a city block long, marching 
four abreast down to the front where 
one group of elders held trays of 
bread, another group served cups of 
wine. We serve the infirm in the cars.” 

Collections also must be handled dif- 
ferently. Ordinary plates cannot be 
used outdoors. The best substitute 
found so far has been quart-size paper 
ice cream containers. 


Sunday school, (See page 46) 
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Why would anyone want to pay 
his own way fo Puerto Rico 
and work hard for six weeks 
doing manual labor? This 
young girl asked herself that 
question—and found a solid, 
heart-warming answer. 











Six happy weeks in a 
work camp 























By NANCY D. MORTON 


Richmond, 


W ay SHOULD ANYONE spend over two 
hundred dollars and six weeks of summer vacation to 
do free manual labor in Puerto Rico? Some of the 
common responses: received when I said that this was 
what I considered doing were: “If you want to work, 
there are plenty of things around here you can do”; 
“Why don’t you get a job you can get paid for?”; or 
“What! You at a work camp? That I can’t picture!” 
—hardly meant to build up feelings of great adequacy 
and purpose; “You'd never last. You’re not built for it. 
You really have to work at those camps. You'll lose 
ten pounds”—the last few comments uttered in a tone 
of grim prophecy. 

Then, there was another argument: “/f you want to 
travel, don’t bury yourself in a work camp. Go on a 
conducted tour or, if you want to be independent, 
strike out on your own with a couple of friends”; or 
“Why on earth are you going to Puerto Rico? Why 
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Virginia 


don’t you go to Europe?” The last question was easily 
answered. I couldn’t afford Puerto Rico, much less 
Europe. 

I spent much time wavering with indecision, espe- 
cially since my own purposes in traveling were vague 
and elusive even to myself. I did know that I wanted to 
work with people of another culture, to learn to know 
them and help them, and I was intrigued at the thought 
of doing manual labor. 


My FEELINGS about manual labor, how- 
ever, were mixed. In spite of my first burst of enthusi- 
asm, I felt somewhat sobered when the doctor who 
examined me signed a statement saying that I was 
physically able to stand a reasonable amount of manual 
labor. I knew how it must feel to be tested for the 
prison rock pile or for service before the plough, and 
1 wondered if the doctor was happy with his conscience 







The work campers —a growing band 
of consecrated young people who can 
become our most effective ambassa- 


dors in lands beyond the sea. 


when he signed his name or was afraid of what I might 
do to him if he didn’t. He did sign, though; and I was 
ready to test my might along with the Amazons! 

The night before I left home, I dreamed that I swam 
all the way to Puerto Rico. The next day I went by 
train to Philadelphia and then to New York, butterflies 
and all. So far I was alone in my adventure. The col- 
lective adventure of the work campers from the States 
began in New York City. It was reassuring to me to 
meet the people who had the same dream that I had 
played with all spring, and who had shopped for all the 
same strange and ominous things that were on our 
equipment list (such as a pair of six-inch-high work 
shoes to guard against hookworm, a hat to guard against 
the tropical sun, and a bottle of Kaopectate.) 


W ux I MET my future summer compan- 
ions, I was reassured. I think I can speak for all of us 
in this matter—there was only one setback as far as per- 
sonnel was concerned, and that was in ratio of sexes: 
five girls to one boy. Bob was a seminary student and 
had been to a work camp in Puerto Rico before, so he 
was chosen to be our leader. Bob was from Minnesota, 
and the rest of us came from Michigan, Indiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Virginia, and 
our ages ranged from 16 to 27. 

We were a high school student, a college student, a 
college graduate on the verge of being an elementary 
school teacher, a seminary student, a graduate student 
in religious education who was going to be a youth 
director in a church, a secretary about to enter college 
as a freshman to study physical therapy, and an ele- 
mentary school teacher. I added an extra person in the 
list above, because one more girl joined us in the last 
two weeks of camp. In spite of our differences in age, 
background, and temperament we got along extremely 
well together. 

The afternoon in which we met, we also were in- 
troduced to the famous-to-all-of-us Joe Howell, asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Service Committee, and American secretary for 
the Ecumenical Work Camps of the Youth Department 
of the World Council of Churches, who had sent to 
us many letters of directions and encouragement, all 
signed, informally, “Joe.” Most of the Puerto Ricans 
who fly to New York, settle in Harlem, so we paid a 
visit to Harlem to hear Mr. Carlos Rios (an emigrant 
himself of Puerto Rico and assistant minister of the 
Harlem Mission) tell of the problems of the Puerto 
Ricans who settle in New York and of the work done 
by the Mission. Afterwards, we had dinner with Mr. 
and Mrs. Howell, Rev. Howard Spragg (secretary of 


the American Missionary Association Division of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches), and Rev. Earle Ballou, executive secre- 
tary of the Congregational Christian Service Committee. 


W: piscusseD the purpose of work camps 
in general and of ours in particular. Our purpose was 
to build a playground on property owned by Ryder 
Hospital, a mission hospital of the Congregational 
Christian Church. The property was across the street 
from a cluster of small one-story houses, which were 
crowded together and hemmed in by the street in front 
and a river behind. The children who lived there 
played on the vacant lot. Besides building the play- 
ground, we were to set an example of the dignity of 
manual labor, in contrast to the opinion of many of 
the professional people of Puerto Rico, who were 
taught that they would lower themselves by working 
with their hands. 

We would also do our own cooking and housekeep- 
ing. We were to make friends with the residents of 
Puerto Rico and learn of their culture, laws, and cus- 
toms. We were to participate in the religious life of 
the community by attending church services, and we 
were to have our own religious life within our own 
little community, taking turns leading each other in 
daily worship services. We would have a chance to 
enjoy the beauty and recreation amply provided by 
mountains and ocean and take trips to other camps 
around the island. 


Orr NEW YORK VISIT concluded, we boarded 
the midnight plane, bound for Puerto Rico. I don’t 
know which I was—afraid or excited. The flight was 
uneventful, however, except for the time when I saw 
sparks flying from the motor and I awoke all the others 
to ask if the airplane were on fire. Yes, it was my first 
flight on a big plane. Due to the combination of the 
great length of my legs and the scarcity of space, plus 
the fact that I was so determined not to miss anything 
that my nose stayed glued to the window, I slept for 
about two of the eight or nine hours we were in the 
air. Of course we were over water all the way, with 
nothing to see at night but the moon over the ocean; 
sky, clouds; and, after the sun rose, rainbows, some of 
them perfect circles. I loved it. 


We arrived in San Juan at 8:50 a. M. We were met 
by friends from Ryder Hospital and Humacao, the 
town in which Ryder is located. My main impressions 
on our trip to Humacao were of the flamboyant trees 
which are similar to the mimosa trees of southern 
United States, but with vivid scarlet blossoms; and 
signs of all sizes advertising India beer in Spanish. 


When we arrived at Ryder, we were all surprised 
by the luxury of our new home. We had thought that 
the salt water soap included on our shopping list was 
to be used for ocean baths. On the contrary, we had 
indoor hot and cold running water. I don’t know 
whether we felt more disappointment or relief. After 
all, we had come partly for the thrill of roughing it, 
and yet we were happy to find the comforts of civiliza- 
tion at the end of our journey. 








——aaaaaeeL....SSSaSSaaa 
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W: WERE TO BE LODGED in three houses. 
One was to be our headquarters—with living room, 
dining room, kitchen, bath, and one bedroom. The 
latter was to be used also as the girls’ dressing room 
and main thoroughfare between living room and 
kitchen. This was occasionally the source of embar- 
rassment and hurried retreats. Our kitchen and dining 
rooms were on an unscreened porch with the view of 
a cocoanut palm in the back yard, and mountains in 
the distance. 

The fresh air was an inspiration to appetites, also to 
moths and ants, which were mostly fished out of the 
pot when noticed in time. Another thing we soon 
noticed after our arrival was the abundance of lizards 
in and about the house. We found that there were two 
kinds of lizards—the outdoor variety, which grow to 
about eighteen inches in length and about three inches 
in width, and run when approached; and the household 
variety, which grow to about six inches length and 
about three quarters of an inch width, and proved to 
be rather tame. 

In the kitchen, there was usually one on the ledge 
just beneath the ceiling, and in the living room one on 
the window curtain or the wall. They were considered 
useful pets, for they fed on mosquitoes and roaches, 
and were quite friendly. if vou talked to one, he would 
cock his head on one side and listen, just like a cocker 
spaniel. We never got quite used to them, but we were 
told that after the sixth one had jumped on us, we 
would take them in our stride. We kept a pet in the 
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Six weeks of hard labor brought forth the playground. 


bathroom—a big black spider—(about three inches or 
so in diameter) for the same purpose. Leaping Lena 
(as we ominously called her) didn’t bother us too much 
except after she had just disappeared and we would 
wonder if she would turn up next in somebody’s bed. 
(She never did.) 


As FOR OUR sleeping quarters, Bob and 
the Puerto Rican boys who joined our camp stayed at 
Joe and Elaine Bevilacquas’ house. (Joe was the head, 
from the States, of the Congregational Churches on the 
Island.) Four of the girls slept on double decker beds 
in a one-room concrete block house in the yard and 
the other one, and later two, girls slept in the main 
house, in the apartment which Betty MacDonald (the 
hospital social worker from the States) let us use for 
the six weeks. 

During our first week at Ryder, we readied our 
quarters—putting up beds in the bunk house, storing 
groceries on shelves, hanging curtains, and generally 
getting settled into housekeeping. This was also our 
week of planning, when we sat in the office with Chris 
Ahrens (the architect, engineer, and general business 
manager of Ryder Hospital), and decided what was to 
be built on our playground and where; and when. we 
sat on the porch with Joe Bevilacqua and Angel Louis 
Jaimé (pronounced Ahnhel Louis Haimay) minister of 
the Congregational Church in Humacao and a native 
of Puerto Rico, and discussed our travel and recreation 
while on the Island. The latter (See page 50) 










@ A Vacation Church School in 
session at Caico. @ Below, an 
addition to the church at Uber- 
landia. 


Brazil in Focus 


HIS IS A PICTORIAL REPORT of the trip made by Dr. and Mrs. 
tc Darby Fulton to Brazil last December. They flew from 

Miami to Belem and then by truck, car, bus, and plane they 
visited all three of our Presbyterian Missions. A formal report on 
the Conference held at Campinas of representatives of the Presby- 
terian Missions U.S. and U.S.A., of the Boards of the two North 
American Churches and of the Brazilian Presbyterian Church, will 
be carried in the September issue of Presbyterian Survey. 
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@ Above, left: The visit be- 
gan in North Brazil, where the 
Fultons were met by Bill Mose- 
ley (left) and Langdon Hender- 
lite. @ Above, right: Travel in 
West Brazil was done mostly by 
plane. Here’s a new kind of air- 
strip! 











@ Missionaries together hard at 
work as the East Brazil Mission in 
its annual meeting struggles with 
problems of budget and personnel. 
@ Below, left: Results of mission 
work—churches everywhere full to 
overflowing. @ Hospitality of the 
Viser family is typical of all the 
missionaries. 
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@ At Anapolis the Fultons met 
that grand fellow—Dr. Fanston— 
and saw the hospital he has built 
and is maintaining so effectively. 
@ Below, left: At Iguatu they 
stayed in a new hotel and saw 
how most of the people of Brazil 
sleep. Dr. Fulton demonstrates. @ 
The Brazilian pastor of the Patro- 
cinio Church was very much at 
home in the meeting of the West 
Brazil Mission. Martha Little is the 
Secretary. 





Livestock Flown 
For Korean Relief 


A Korean bound airplane loaded 
with bees, rabbits, and goats took off 
from San Francisco on April 3. This 
shipment is under the auspices of 
Heifer Project Inc., New Windsor, 
Maryland, an interfaith relief and re- 
habilitation agency which sends con- 
tributed livestock to war ruined or 
agriculturally undeveloped countries. 

Upon arrival in Korea, Church 
World Service workers supervised 
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the distribution of the shipment. Be- 
fore any of the bees, rabbits, or goats 
are taken to their new homes, a train- 
ing course in proper care and treat- 
ment is given to the Korean owners. 
Hospitals, orphanages, schools, and 
individuals all benefit from this gift 
which was purchased with funds con- 
tributed to Heifer Project for the 
purpose of sending aid to Korea. 
Since 1944 Heifer Project, an inter- 
faith relief and rehabilitation agency, 
has shipped livestock and poultry to 
war ruined or agriculturally unde- 
veloped areas. Over 6900 cattle, 5500 
goats, 800 pigs, 40 horses, 200,000 


chicks, and 216,000 hatching eggs 
have been delivered to 29 different 
countries. 


Church Development Program 


Thirty-six Virginia churches are 
among nearly 500 which have enrolled 
in the 1953-54 Town and Country 
Church Development Program spon- 
sored jointly by Emory University, 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation and 
thirteen state committees. 

Among the churches enrolled are 
two Presbyterian, Centralia and Ches- 
ter, both in East Hanover Presbytery. 
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The Acts of the Apostles 


Meditation 


A MISSIONARY BOOK 


HE FOUR EVANGELISTs, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 

f John, drew a composite portrait of Jesus when on 

earth, which has been and is the inexhaustible 
study of the ages. An average of one new life of 
Christ is issued every month, not to mention the mil- 
lions of sermons, hymns, and meditations which that 
portrait has inspired. 

Then Luke, whom Paul called the “Beloved Physi- 
cian,” goes on, with a historical instinct, a personal 
touch and a deep humility, to write about the Church 
of which Jesus was the Founder and against which He 
said no enemy could prevail. This is the only authori- 
tative history we have of the first generation of the 
Christian Church. And in influence it is unsurpassed by 
any brief history ever written. The theme of the Book 
is found in Acts 1:8, in a passage in which the writer 
linked the narrative of the Gospel with that of Acts: 


“Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and_ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” 


And, like a good preacher who keeps to his text, Luke 
proceeds to develop his story along four lines: (1) The 
receiving of the Holy Ghost, chapters 1 and 2; (2) the 
preaching of the Gospel in Jerusalem and in all Judaea, 
chapters 2 to 7; (3) the Gospel in Samaria, chapter 8; 
(4) the great transition of the offer of salvation to the 
Gentiles and the preaching of the Gospel to the whole 
world, chapters 9 to 28. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN SCHOOL, textbooks of 
history were about as dull as could be made. The print 
was small. There were no pictures. The facts were told 
with lots of dates the student was expected to remem- 
ber, and which he promptly proceeded to forget, ex- 
cept one or two. Important documents were put in the 
appendix where they received little atention. The writ- 
ers of those histories might have taken a lesson from 
the Acts of the Apostles, where there are word pictures 
which are vivid and unforgettable. 

Take, for instance, that man crippled from his birth, 
carried daily to the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 
where he was miraculously healed in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, his shrunken ankle bones all new again and 
he walking and leaping and praising God. What a pic- 
ture for the artists! 

Or look at Stephen being stoned to death by the 
mob and dying with a prayer on his lips for man. This 
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story has passed into poetry: “The martyr first whose 
eagle eye could pierce beyond the grave; he saw his 
master in the sky and called on him to save.” Read 
these and other word pictures, let your imagination play 
about them, tell them to somebody else, and see how 
they live again. 


CONSIDER, TOO, THE WAY in which important 
documents are often handled by historians, set apart by 
themselves for further reading. They may be speeches 
or statements of policy. Some standard church his- 
torians have a running account of facts and then in a 
separate chapter they discuss the history of doctrine. 
Not so our historian Luke. He records many important 
documents but he weaves each into the body of the 
history with its proper setting, making a continuous 
narrative. 

The Acts of the Apostles record the great sermon of 
Peter at Pentecost and some of his lesser discourses; 
Stephen’s sermon before the Sanhedrin; the Bible study 
of the evangelist, Philip, with the eunuch of Ethiopia; 
the outline of Peter’s sermon in the house of Cornelius; 
three sermons of Paul, at Antioch in Pisidia, before a 
superstitious audience, in Lystra, and to the cultivated 
audience on Mar’s Hill in Antioch. Also three of Paul’s 
defenses are recorded: his defense before the great 
crowd in Jerusalem, chapter 22; before Felix, the gov- 
ernor, chapter 24; and before Agrippa, chapter 26. 

Each of these important discourses is given its own 
setting and effectiveness. In the Book of Acts, which is 
a story of the early progress of the Christian Church, 
there are smaller stories within the main story, all full 
of thrilling interest, making a continuous narrative with 
a new interest on every page. 

The Book of Acts answers a missionary’s inquiries: 
How shall 1 begin? What shall I say to a new audience? 
How nurture new believers? How receive them into 
the Church, and organize the Church with what offi- 
cers? These and many other questions are answered in 
Acts. 

The Book of Acts is the fulfillment of the Lord’s 
promise of the Holy Spirit to convict the world of sin 
and to guide the worker into all truth. There is also 
a fulfillment of the promise (John 14:12), “Greater 
things than these shail ye do.” 

The Book of Acts closes, as it were, abruptly with 
Paul a prisoner, preaching in Rome, but the kind of 
work described there goes on and on, for the Lord 
had said, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

—P. Frank Price 
Florence, South Carolina 
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The Stewardship of the Hearthstone 


Not 10 


“ten easy lessons” 


By ALICE LOVE 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Piswie DANIEL WEBSTER’S 
dictum, “He who gives to his coun- 
try an educated Christian citizen 
serves both God and man forever,” 
as a gauge of successful stewardship 
for parents and teachers, we are ap- 
palled at the enormity of the under- 
taking. To make really Christian; to 
educate for life in what has been 
called the Age of Peril! 

Christian insight prevents our being 
complacent in the face of other dan- 
gers as real and potent as bombs or 
governmental ideologies, though more 
insidious, to which the young are 
especially vulnerable. 


Janus-faced, our century presents 
along with immense opportunity the 
crippling limitations of a materialistic 
culture; we have seen that in giving 
the young person so much so soon 
this century can exact in exchange 
heavy payment in peace of mind. 


The college graduate, therefore, 
who has been trained only for taking 
his place in a highly competitive eco- 
nomic system by the acquiring of a 
technical skill and a scattered smatter- 
ing of information is ready in a very 
superficial way for the problems he 
will face. 


IN OUR STUDYING, talking, 
and writing together, I have come to 
know the young American of the col- 
lege classroom. “Not prepared” is a 
phrase heard often but | am more con- 
cerned when I see how often this 
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phrase applies to the young student 
himself, to his character. What this 
student needs most he will not get in 
any present pattern of formal educa- 
tion. By then it s too late, for at best 
the classroom can only implement 
what the home has begun in the train- 
ing of character. 

We are not to be deceived by the 
outward composure and assurance of 
the college student. Within are con- 
fusion, doubt, error, and compromise 
with his best self. He is in desperate 
need of concepts and ethical ideals 
that are built into his life, made a part 
of his thinking, many of them before 
he is six years old, by the precept and 
example of a Christian home. 


If this is true, when did greater 
responsibilities of stewardship fall to 
parents, when a greater adventure to 
the family in living together vitally? 


THE TEN POINTS. which 
follow in brief outline constitute the 
ten lessons that the average college 
student whom I meet, in one degree 
or another, needs most to learn. When 
put to the test by experience and 
decision, young America falters irreso- 
lutely on these points or stands not at 
all. Unfortunately, as basic as these 
are, they are not “ten easy lessons” 
to be glibly acquired in that number 
of briefings by any of us. But these 
are the crucial issues; on these con- 
cepts are built personalities of stamina 
and rectitude, the most fundamental 
need of our time. 

1. There is no substitute for char- 
acter and personal integrity. Personal 
honor seems increasingly expendable 
in the rat race that is modern exist- 
ence. T'wo pernicious beliefs that serve 


to weaken moral fiber are the almost 
unquestioned axioms that the world 
“owes me” security and happiness and 
that tolerance is the supreme virtue. 

2. We have been given an absolute 
moral standard. Good and evil, hon- 
esty and dishonesty, are not relative 
and man-made values. The moral law 
“summarily comprehended in the Ten 
Commandments” is a code not de- 
pendent upon circumstances. Provid- 
ing the key to rich and successful re- 
lationships with God, neighbor, and 
self, it is a positive morality under 
whose law is the greatest freedom. 

3. The principal objective in get- 
ting an education is growth in under- 
standing, not the earning of a degree. 
A person is truly educated when he is 
able to make a place for himself work- 
ing with and be others. He will not 
be inundated by either success or fail- 
ure. Life for him has increasing pur- 
pose and richness. 

4. Neither success nor personal 
happiness is to be evaluated in terms 
of a salary which runs into six fig- 
ures. They consist rather in finding 
work and relaxation that are in them- 
selves satisfying, which provide a 
sense of self-fulfillment and in becom- 
ing essential to the welfare of some, 
usually a small, group. Happiness fol- 
lows accepting and living in accord 
with one’s own abilities and limita- 
tions. 

5. “No man is an Island, intire of 
itselfe.” I have a responsibility to my 
brother that is not discharged by a 
vague support of the United Nations 
or a more concrete support of such 
charities as the Red Cross. In daily 
contact the welfare of my neighbor 
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A highly significant 
article on today’s 
college student 


is to be considered above my own. My 
individual freedom does not extend to 
being or doing what would cause him 
to stumble. If I believe otherwise, I 
am not ready to take my place in a 
free society. 

6. It is through the discipline of 
the difficult that we grow. The best 
things in life, contrary to the song, are 
not free and they are worth their 
price. Learning that “the easy way” 
is not always the smart way marks a 
milestone on the road to emotional 
maturity. The first lessons in this 
discipline are introductory to under- 
standing the more profound experi- 
ences of pain and sacrifice. 

7. The intangibles are of supreme 
value. That the utilitarian is the really 
practical and worthwhile is one of the 
most disillusion-bound hoaxes foisted 
in the name of progress. Art, music, 
and literature, to the extent to which 
they give insight into the truth at the 
heart of all experience, are indis- 
pensable parts of every person’s ex- 
perience. Too often our students come 
to us appreciating neither knowledge 
nor beauty for its own sake and, all 
too often, they leave with the ability 
to wonder and marvel still stunted and 
unawakened to be smothered finally 
under a veneer of sophistication. 

8. An educational program as over- 
whelmingly humanistic as ours does 
not educate the total man. It has 
ignored many basic questions or hid 
its indifference under a guise of toler- 
ance and mental objectivity. To offset 
this trend, it is increasingly necessary 
that a young person’s home and 
church ground him thoroughly in the 
basic concepts back of religious prac- 
tice: the nature and reality of sin, sal- 
vation by sacrifice, and the efficacy of 
prayer. 


9. Whatever our intellectual pre- 
tensions, we are not to be deterred 
from the faith that saves by what 
appears to be its simplicity: there is a 
personal God, a sentient Being, who 
in boundless grace has made a reve- 
lation of Himself and of redemption 
in Scripture. To place ourselves in the 
way of His greatest blessings, we 
must be actively allied with some 
branch of the Christian Church. 


“We are not to be deceived by the outward 

composure and assurance of the college 
student. Within are confusion, doubt, 

error, and compromise with his best self.”’ 
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10. Religion, the Christian religion, 
is relevant to everyday life. The doc- 
trine of love which this religion pro- 
claims makes it not a supine or other- 
worldly faith but a militant force for 
right and truth. The Christian alone 
has the faith for the Age of Peril in 
the knowledge that there is a Power 
ready to insure the individual against 
anything that befalls in this world or 
in any other. A faith to live by; a 
faith to die by. 

My appeal then is for a more de- 
liberate, emphatic, and sustained effort 
on the part of all agencies which fos- 
ter the development of character, 
most especially the home, to inculcate 
these “old-fashioned, out-moded” con- 
cepts. To be passive in this hour is to 
maintain a dangerous neutrality! END 


From the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Synodical Journal. 
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Miss Zeta Davison. 


Her hobby is 


‘PHOTO BY JEAN CUNNINGHAM. 





collecting odd expressions 
such as “bust the wind!” 


By BILL EAST 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I- YOU HAPPEN to be 
talking to Miss Zeta Davison and she 
takes out a slip of paper and makes a 
note or two, it’s not an indication that 
she isn’t paying attention. On the con- 
trary, she’s probably been paying 
close attention to what you have been 
saying, and she’s heard you say an 
unusual word or expression that she 
has never heard before. That’s the 
information that she preserved on that 
tiny slip of paper. 

Miss Davison is a worker for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. For more 
~ This article recently appeared in the Twin 


City Sentinel and is copied here with Mr. East’s 
permission. 


than 30 years she’s been a home mis- 
sionary in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountain area. 

In those 30 years, she has run up a 
list of hundreds of expressions—some 
of which have never been heard be- 
yond the boundaries of the communi- 
ties in which they are commonly 
spoken. She picked up a lot of them 
in the Smoky Mountains in Tennes- 
see. Some others went on her note- 
book in “Bloody” Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, and in Mitchell County, 
North Carolina. 


SINCE SHE’S BEEN in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina, 
she has learned others. And the list is 
growing even now. 


Miss Davison finds that many 
youngsters leave home, go to college 
or to the “big city” to work and then 
brand some of the home expressions 
as “old-fashioned.” But she also finds 
a lot of the youngsters return to the 
old expressions once they get back in 
their native surroundings. 

For instance, there’s “bo dollar” 
meaning a silver dollar. Miss Davison 
found it was used by the Negroes of 
Pilot Mountain who customarily go 
to the bank to have paper dollars ex- 
changed for silver ones. 

Over in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, Miss Davison finds that the 
switch on the tree—despised by the 
youngsters as a discipline instrument 
—is called a “maker.” 

A “love lick” in the mountains is a 
rough caress. Around Swansboro, to 
“pop” is to shell peas. 

Miss Davison found that to “cut a 
shine” was to behave in an unseemly 
manner. A “woolly worm” is a cater- 
pillar. A “run-off” around Wilkes 
County, of course, is a “batch” of il- 
licit liquor. 


THERE ARE MANY OTHERS: 


“All of a twitter’—excited. “She 
can’t get a thing done; she’s all of a 
twitter.” 

“Bait”—a light lunch. “I'll get me 
a bait to eat before I meet you.” 

“Big meeting”—protracted meeting, 
such as a revival. 

“Bust the wind”—to ride very fast. 

“Chitterling strut”—a social event 
taking place during hog-killing time 
at which folk dances are enjoyed. 

“Cream of the pot”—the best of its 
kind. “Our minister is the cream of 
the pot.” 

“Upset the fruit basket”—to spoil 
one’s plans. “No, we can’t go now; 
with Tom a-coming, he’s upset the 
fruit basket.” 

“Go ahead”—an invitation to say 
grace at the table. Instead of request- 
ing someone to ask the blessing, the 
hostess merely looks at him and says, 
“Go ahead.” 

Miss Davison recently hit the “big 
league” of expression-reporting or- 
ganizations. She contributed a report 
of her 30 years of collecting to the 
official journal of the American Dia- 
lect Society. This recognition, the 
highest that can be accorded an “ex- 
pression collector,” has whetted her 
appetite even more. Her pencil is 
busier than ever. END 
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Variety is the keynote 
as ATS students find 
summer a time of 


excitement unlimited 


By SARA LITTLE 


Director of Field Work 
Assembly Training School 


Lavesr YOUR SUMMER” 
has long been a slogan to challenge 
students in planning for the use of 
their summers; many have perused 
the annual UCYM publication with 
this same title, or have read denomi- 
national publications of the same na- 
ture. They have had the experience 
of being faced with many exciting 
prospects, but—like a person in a 
cafeteria line—they have had to 
choose. Openings in the field of sum- 
mer service are increasing, and the 
number of students accepting these 
opportunities is increasing, because in 
them lies the possibility for rendering 
real Christian service, as well as for 
enriching one’s own life. 

A glance at any summer’s activities 
of Assembly’s Training School stu- 
dents would reveal the printed pages 
of “Invest Your Summer” brought to 
life. For example, the summer of 1953 
found 50 ATS students working in 
fifteen states and Europe, doing eight- 
een different types of work. 


HERE ARE TWELVE SsTU- 
DENTS, serving as summer workers in 
Christian education in small churches, 
or as apprentices to permanent direc- 
tors of Christian education in larger 
churches. Here are six serving in 
camp and conference programs in 
Brazos Presbytery (Texas) and in Or- 
ange Presbytery (North Carolina). It 
would not be difficult to find an ATS 
student busy in home mission work in 
Guerrant Presbytery in Kentucky, or 
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working with Indian churches in Ok- 
lahoma, or serving as parish worker 
for a group of small churches at any 
one of several places scattered over 
the Assembly. A worker with youth 
caravans finds herself on the move all 
summer, as does the person helping 
in a series of vacation church schools 
scattered over the Synod of West 
Virginia or over Lexington Presby- 
tery in Virginia. 

Umeko Kagawa, from Japan, found 
the summer an opportunity to visit 
youth conferences all the way from 
Massachusetts to Florida, speaking to 
American young people about their 
Christian friends in Japan. Two stu- 
dents, working in an orphanage for 
the whole summer, found they could 
learn much they had never known 
before about both nursery children 
and teen-agers! Something different 
was experienced—but perhaps some 
of the same things learned—by the 
student who helped in a laboratory 
school in Indiana. The student who 
worked in a resort town in western 
North Carolina, helping with church 
activities for young people on vaca- 
tion, had a still different “learning 
experience.” 


BUT THE VARIETY is not 
yet exhausted. Take the two students 
working in mental institutions, under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Or con- 
sider the student helping with vaca- 
tion church schools and other reli- 
gious activities on an army base. Then 
there is the one serving as chaplain to 
women at a women’s prison. One is 


helping establish a new church in 
New Orleans, while another is con- 
ducting tours over the Chicago Tem- 
ple (Methodist) in Chicago, in be- 
tween her church secretarial duties 
there. While one kept busy at a com- 
munity center in Richmond, Virginia, 
with all the noise of children’s activi- 
ties there, not very far away another 
person kept busy at the circulation 
desk in the quiet of a seminary library. 

“Tea” in London went along daily 
with the work of two students in a 
settlement house in that great city of 
England. Another person worked hard 
as a work camper, participating in one 
of the European ecumenical projects 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, while a fourth visited sev- 
eral conferences in Germany. 


THERE WERE OTHER kinds 
of work, too. Different as they may 
seem, all were alike in that they 
brought new, rich experiences into 
lives of the individuals participating 
in the work. All were alike in that 
they brought opportunities for grow- 
ing Christians to seek to live their 
Christianity daily, in small ways as in 
large ones. Summer service is always 
that—an opportunity to express one’s 
Christian convictions in action, “ 
service. It is, moreover, an op 
tunity to put theoretical knowledge 
to test in practice, at the same time 
one prepares for more’ effective fu- 
ture service. 

And summer, 1954, brings another 
thrilling opportunity for students 
everywhere to “Invest Your Sum- 
mer.” END 








This Westminster Fellowship 


on University of Texas Campus 


puts the summer 
to good use 


By CHARLES F. PETET, JR. 


Director of Presbyterian Student Work 
niverstty of Texas 


OW ar DO You Do when 
the students are not here?” Or “What 
happens to the Student Work pro- 
gram in the summertime?” To the 
people who ask these questions the 
answer must always be the same: 
Never is there a time when there are 
no students to work with at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. In a large State 
University such as ours it is necessary 
to carry on a constant series of plan- 
ning sessions with our staff and Stu- 
dent Council in order to keep this 
important arm of our Church at work 
on the campus. 

It late spring the Council turns its 
attention to summer, concentrates 
most of its efforts on providing a 
bridge between the regular academic 
year’s activities and those of the sum- 
mer term group. They do not make 
a detailed plan of each phase of work, 
for in our opinion the group doing the 
work should also do the planning. 
Rather, the spring Council merely 
provides for the welcoming of the 
summer people and for their orienta- 
tion. They plan in detail for only the 
first one or two events of the new 
term, such as a “get-acquainted” pic- 
nic and their first Sunday vesper pro- 
gram. The summer students have as 
one of their first actions the selection 
of their own Council to do the de- 
tailed planning for the remainder of 
the session. 


WE MIGHT TAKE A LOOK 
at the people who comprise the stu- 
dent group in the summer. They fall 
into categories fairly easily; the June 
high school graduate who wants to 

et one or two courses “under his 
belt” before fall, thus lightening his 
first-year college load! the senior 
who needs only one or two courses to 
graduate; the man who has to make 
up a course; and the school teacher 
who needs to take a course now and 
then to stay up with the latest teach- 
ing methods. They do not differ 
greatly from those who are in school 
at other times in the year except that 
possibly they are a bit more intent on 
doing a good job as a student. 

The program is designed by these 
people, growing out of their needs. 
They plan it with the accelerated aca- 
demic program in mind—professors 
must cover in six weeks what they 
usually cover in four and a half 
months. They must also take into 
consideration the oppressive heat of 
Texas, the wide age spread; and the 
many recreational facilities. 

In all this the Summer Council is 
constantly reminded that, while meth- 
ods may change, the purpose remains 
the same in summer as in winter. The 
Westminster Student Fellowship ex- 
ists for the purpose of the “proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ on 
the campus of the University of Texas. 
It shall educate in the fundamental 
tenets of the Christian faith, develop 
educated and articulate leaders for 
the Church, and bring students to an 


encounter with the living Christ.” 
This excerpt from the Constitution 
of the organization is the keytstone 
of the whole program. 


BECAUSE OF THE NATURE 
of the group we have found that sum- 
mer is a good time to experiment with 
new methods and program techniques. 
One of our church school classes this 
year has adopted a procedure that 
was first developed during a summer 
term. This class is divided into three 
sections, each section spending six 
weeks on a particular subject with 
one student leader and an adult re- 
source leader. At the end of six weeks, 
the sections rotate to a new leader 
and resource person. This enables the 
leader and his resource to be excel- 
lently prepared on a specific subject 
and in the course of a semester each 
student moves through the entire cur- 
riculum. 

The hub of our program is corpo- 
rate worship, whether in winter or 
summer. It is felt that participation in 
worship within the body of the con- 
gregation is an absolute must, so this 
is a focal point in our program in the 
summer. Radiating from this hub are 
the spokes of the program of the 
Church’s mission to the college cam- 
pus. It is traditional for the program 
to include a student class which meets 
on Sunday mornings. The class at- 
tracts many students and is taught by 
members of the congregation, who 
usually teach a series of three sessions 
each. We pick these teachers with the 
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idea that they may be good prospects 
for a teaching job during the winter 
school term, for quite often we are 
faced with the age-old program of 
providing new teachers. 

We look on the Sunday vesper pres- 
entations as a place where the stu- 
dents may fully express their own 
Christian convictions, in ways pe- 
culiarly the product of their limitless 
imagination and zeal. These range 
from panel discussions growing out 
of a particular study group’s discovery 
to a carefully worked out dramatiza- 
tion of some basic Christian teaching. 
The worship service which is a part 
of every vesper meeting is student 
centered and student led. Because 
there are fewer students in our pro- 
gram in the summer—a situation pre- 
vailing in all Christian student groups 
around the campus—we have many 
opportunities for rich ecumenical ex- 
perience. Sunday evening often finds 
our group hosting a group of Luther- 
ans or Disciples or being the guests of 
the students at the Baptist or Meth- 
odist church. These programs are usu- 
ally designed and participated in 
jointly by representatives of the 
groups meeting together. 


THE THROUGH-THE-WEEK 
activities of our people are much in 
the pattern of our winter program. 
Feeling that it is impossible to cover 
adequately the things that need atten- 
tion from Christian students with a 
Sunday program only, we have pro- 
vided for srupy GRoUPs to meet and 
give attention to certain areas of Chris- 
tian concern. One such group met 
for an hour and a half each Wednes- 
day afternoon last summer for the en- 
tire twelve weeks of summer school. 
Their study was in the area of what 
the Christian has to say to the Com- 
munist. Another studied the Protes- 
tant-Roman Catholic question. As was 
said before, these groups sometimes 
feel that things they have discovered 
as a result of their study are of such 
importance that they must be shared 
with the entire group. In many in- 
stances this sharing takes the form 
of a vesper presentation. 

Other parts of the program are of 
a continuing nature, that is, they are 
scheduled at the same time each week. 
Our Presbyterian students have 
through the years maintained several 
missions in various parts of the city. 
At the present time four such mis- 
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Second Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee. The tem- 
porary auditorium at left is air 
conditioned and will hold 500 
people. 





sions are in operation, and they are 
kept in operation the year around. 
This necessitates the summer group’s 
providing the leadership while they 
are here. One of the missions is in a 
small community lying to the north- 
west of the city. This community is 
without a church, and it is the task 
of the Westminster Fellowship to 
provide Sunday school each Sunday 
afternoon for both children and adults. 
The people are for the most part 
farmers or in low income jobs in the 


city. 


THE WEEK ENDs are used 
in several ways. Picnicking is very 
popular, as are recreational trips to 
neighboring cities. These trips are not 
always just for pleasure, as it is pos- 
sible to combine a visit to a college- 
age group or to a particular church 
during such a tour. One week end 
last year was spent in a Bible study 
retreat. At another time a work proj- 
ect consisting of repairing some of the 
building of a Negro Community Cen- 
ter took several week ends. 

Also available to the students is 
the guidance of the staff of the Stu- 
dent Center housed in the University 
Presbyterian Church. In addition to 
the great amount of counseling that 
goes into planning and executing such 
a program as has been outlined here, 
the staff spends much time in counsel- 
ing in the usual student problem areas. 


The summer student is no different 
from his winter counterpart insofar 
as his personal concerns are in the 
same general fields. The most usual 
of these fall into categories of voca- 
tional choice—‘“‘What should I do as 
a life work?” or a choice of a mate— 
“Who should I marry?” or “Am I 
doing the correct things on a date?” 
or of the choice of a way of life— 
“Why should I believe in Christ?” 


WE CONSIDER that our stu- 
dents are in the program even if they 
do not remain in school throughout 
the summer, if they are engaged in a 
Christian summer experience. Last 

ear, several of the group were in 

urope in Ecumenical Work Camps 
helping to repair the flood damage to 
a Netherlands church and taking part 
in a Study Chalet sponsored by the 
World Student Christian Federation. 
These people invested their summers 
in such a way that this year the entire 
WF is gaining new insight and the 
program has been enriched. 

We have been fortunate that for 
the last two summers we have had on 
our staff a student from Austin Semi- 
nary who is taking the student work 
course which that school offers. This 
has enabled our regular staff to put 
in some time on further study i! in 
attending conferences for student 
workers, thereby increasing their ef- 
fectiveness. END 








A young man writes of 
his experiences as a 


chaplain in a national 


By BILL BOAND 


Austin Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


V acationine THIS SUM- 
MER? Soon thousands of Americans 
will be leaving home and jamming 
our highways on their jaunt to their 
favorite vacation land. Many of them 
will make a National Park their desti- 
nation; others will plan side trips to 
include these national playgrounds. 
Yon may be Mr. Vacationer, and 
whether one stays a week or only a 
few hours, a real treat is in store for 
him. 

Summer in a National Park means 
that there is fun in store for the 
whole family. Dad, in his favorite 
sport shirt, may want to take it easy 
for a change. Junior may want to ex- 
plore the various trails in the Park, 
and he may be able to persuade Dad 
or Sis to join him. Mom will want to 
look in the various curio shops and 
keep the family log up to date with 
details and pictures. In the evening 
the whole family may want to attend 
the Park naturalist’s lecture on the 
Park’s history or natural character- 
istics. 

But not all of the people at Na- 
tional Parks will be vacationers. Tour- 
ists this summer will meet young peo- 
ple here for a purpose—to witness for 
Christ on their job and in their con- 
tacts with the many people who visit 
our National Parks. These college and 


seminary students plan to serve an 
important Christian mission at Na- 
tional Parks. 


THESE STUDENTS do a big 
job. The whole idea of “A Christian 
Ministry in the National Parks” was 
their idea. A few years ago a group 
of Christian students working in a 
National Park realized that people 
cannot take a vacation from religion. 
In the National Parks for three months 
are people without a church. Where 
God is so close in nature, it seemed 
a shame not to have a church and to 
relate man’s spiritual feelings in na- 
ture to Jesus Christ. Besides, some of 
these Parks have a permanent summer 
population in the thousands, and these 
people need a ministry. These stu- 
dents felt this need keenly, and so 
they responded with a program. 

A program which would fill the 
religious needs of employer and em- 
ployee, Park Service officials and tour- 
ists, was planned. Worship services 
were arranged; Sunday schools and 
vacation church schools were organ- 
ized for Park children; employee 
choirs were hard at work and soon 
ninety-voice choirs were singing Han- 
del’s Messiah. 

Most important of all there was 
pastoral care on the job. The suc- 
cesses of these students in this one 
National Park convinced the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America that here was a project 
worthy of their support, and that the 


program should be expanded to other 
National Parks and for all denomina- 
tions to share in. Today one of the 
original students is National Director 
of this program. 


WHILE OTHER YOUNG PEO- 
PLE vacation with the family, attend 
summer school, or earn some spend- 
ing money for the coming year, these 
faithful Christians are devoting their 
time to God’s work. Six days a week 
they work at such jobs as bus boys, 
janitors, filling station men, cabin girls, 
and waitresses. In their off-time they 
conduct vacation church school, teach 
Sunday school, lead Bible studies and 
discussion groups for employees, or- 
ganize choirs and recreational pro- 
grams, and do countless other services 
to help the tourist and his family re- 
member God while on vacation. . 

Not only do these Park chaplains 
work in organized programs, but they 
witness for Christ on the job. The 
way they do their job—the bull ses- 
sions they encounter with their fellow 
employees—all give opportunities for 
pastoral care. People who would never 
come to a minister with their personal 
or religious problems find in these 
Christian students ready listeners and 
friendly advisors. 


THIS SUMMER 89 students 
will be working in seventeen National 
Parks. This is only the second summer 
that the program has functioned on 
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Mr. Boand, graduating senior of Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, devoted his 
summer last year to service as a regular 
National Park chaplain at the Grand Canyon. 
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a national basis. In five of these Parks 
this will be the first summer of the 
program. However, in all of the Parks 
services will be held daily or weekly. 
Seminary students and, in some cases, 
ordained ministers will preside at 
these worship hours. God is very real 
when one views His mighty works. 
Standing underneath waterfalls, 
watching Old Faithful spout a tower- 
ing stream of water, looking at his 
reflection in a cold mountain lake 
makes Mr. Tourist remember the 
words “The heavens declare the Glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork . . .” 

This summer these student chap- 
lains will be working to relate God 
the Creator to God the Saviour re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. In some ways 
their task will be similar to your 
minister’s at home—to help people— 
young and old, rich and poor, vaca- 
tioners and employees—remember 
that God is near. 

After spending last summer in a 
National Park, I’d like to recommend 
the Parks to you for good places to 
vacation. If you go, you will enjoy 
beautiful scenery and have at your 
disposal well-trained Park naturalists 
who will explain the sights to you. 
Here you can attend an early morn- 
ing worship service in the beauty of 
God’s out of doors and continue to 
worship Him all day. You will also 
enjoy meeting the many park chap- 
lains on their jobs as they put Christ 
into them and into your vacation. END 
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California’s Yosemite is one of the National Parks where chaplains will serve this 


























summer. Mirror Lake, shown here, is the scene of an annual Easter sunrise service. 
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National Park Service 
Chaplains will be serving 
in these parks this summer: 


*Black Hills Areas, South Dakota 

*Big Bend National Park, Texas 

*Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 

Glacier National Park, Montana 

Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 
—North Rim 

Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 
—South Ri 

Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming 


Kings Canyon National Park, California 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia 

Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washing- 
ton 

*Olympic National Park, Washington 

Oregon Caves National Monument, Ore- 

on 

P2000 National Park, California 

7 tents National Park, Wyoming 

Yosemite National Park, California 

*Zion National Park, Utah 


* New areas in 1954. 





IN JAPAN 


the harvest 1s plenteous 


By LARDNER W. MOORE 


Evangelistic Missionary 
entsuji, Japan 


Jy we sor caprrauize on 
three familiar traits of the Japanese, 
we can build in that country a mighty 
and a vibrant Christian Church that 
could influence all Asia. These traits 
are: their industry, self-reliance, and 
capability. 

The Japanese are a united people as 
far as the outside world is concerned. 
They have demonstrated their capac- 
ity to absorb much of what the West 
could offer and apply it to a manner 
of thinking (Buddhist, Shinto, and 
Confucian) which is definitely East- 
ern. Though defeated in war, they 
still retain their ability to rune a motor 
and adjust a timepiece. 

In one way it is not easy to bring a 
person trained in the traditions of 
self-sufficiency to realize that there 
is no other name under heaven to 
compare with the name of Jesus 
Christ. And, since very little time is 
required to make the industrial and 
commercial adjustments which will 
put Japan back in the driver’s seat in 
the Orient, the Japanese may reason: 
Wherein is the necessity that we 
bend the knee to One we think of as 
a western Deity? Yet, it is a people 
with a background of self-sufficiency 
who best of all understand the nature 
of the victory of the Holy Spirit. 


LET ME FURTHER POINT UP 
the factors favorable to Christian- 
izing Japan, and then tell you of just 
a few of scores of specific examples of 
open doors awaiting us. In Japan to- 
day are thousands of people who have 
been repatriated from abroad or from 
their own bombed-out cities. Condi- 
tions are such that many of these can- 
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In this moving article, and 
the one following, one hears 
the urgent call for more men 
and more money to win Japan 
for Christ and His Church. 





not return to their former homes and 
way of living. Nor are they satisfied 
with their present kind of life. Mil- 
lions thirst for knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and every teacher has 
the chance to be an ambassador for 
Christ. 

The Japanese Church is not yet 
strong enough in spirit or in means to 
send out more than a handful of evan- 
gelists. Our missionaries must fill in 
the wide gap in the advancing work. 
In Zentsuji, due to the presence of a 
college, there is a_ self-supporting 
church able to minister in part to the 
needs of the people of this town of 
25,000. But at nearby Kwannonji, a 
city of nearly equal size, are two 
struggling groups hardly able to take 
care of their own services. One group 
sorely needs a building and full-time 
pastoral services. 

Between Zentsuji and Kwannonji is 
Motoyama, and here live two inter- 
esting men who could mean much to 
the Church. One is a junior high 
school English teacher. He says he 
believes in Jesus but cannot go regu- 
larly to the neighboring town to 
church. The pastor does not wish to 
baptize him unless he tries to come 
regularly to church services. He is 
enthusiastic about having the children 
learn the Bible. What an opportunity 
for the evangelistic missionary to go 
out and help plan regular services and 


a Sunday program in a government 
school! We never know when the 
enthusiasm of one teacher will over- 
come the natural lethargy of a prin- 
cipal who could so easily say no. 


THE OTHER MAN IN Moto- 
yama, who lives near the school, has 
asked for services in his home. The 
people are farm folk and find it diffi- 
cult to come to the afternoon English 
Bible Class which is so attractive to 
their English studying sons and daugh- 
ters. Thus the service must be on a 
little different scale. Simple and yet 
not childish—without the trappings of 
the pagan festivals familiar to them 
and yet interesting enough to draw 
them back again. 

This man spent several years of his 
young manhood in Brazil. He is an 
earnest Christian and a member and 
regular attendant at services in Kwan- 
nonji. He feels that the people around 
him are steeped in superstition and are 
backward. The people feel that he 
has western notions which fit ill with 
Japanese customs. His desire is to see 
them come to know the Christ. They 
feel that his religion is foreign and 
without substance, since there is no 
image or drinking or dancing in the 
service. What an opportunity is ours 
to go to this farm community and help 
this man bring to his neighbors the 
saving grace of our Lord Jesus! 

The former pastor of the Zentsuji 
church had a friend who had a friend 
who was taken ill and had to go to a 
hospital in Takase, which is between 
Motoyama and Zentsuji. The pastor 
went to visit him. This started regular 
services in the hospital. The pastor 
was called to a different field’ and his 
successor felt that his physical condi- 
tion would not warrant so extensive 
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an evangelistic effort. What should be 
dropped? The Takase hospital. For 
six months there have been no services. 


SEVERAL TIMES the re- 
quest has come to help with the serv- 
ices in Kotohira and encourage that 
group in their Christian witness. This 
is a small, earnest group who live un- 
der the shadow of the most popular 
shrine in all Shikoku. Before the war 
it was impossible to rent even a hall 
to hold services. Special meetings held 
a few weeks ago brought 200 children 
and 100 adults to the services. © 


It is possible that some now living 
will see the day when the shrine will 
be replaced by the Church of Christ 
to the glory of God. What an oppor- 
tunity to have a part in that! 


Then there is Ohnohara and the re- 
quest of a man who learned of Christ 
in the city and had to return to his 
native place because of the bombing. 
He has come, not once or twice, but 
many times, to ask that services be 
held regularly in his home. He is 
anxious that the people of his neigh- 
borhood come to the knowledge of 
the Saviour. He does not feel that he 
is trained to lead but will offer his 
home for services and will give out 
all the tracts we can furnish. 


TAKAMATSU IS A CiTy of 
150,000 people. Its Protestant com- 
munity numbers about 500, counting 
children and inquirers. Two young 
Japanese pastors are trying to minister 
to some 400,000 people most of whom 
are well satisfied to enjoy the seasons 
of sunshine and rain and give the 
glory to the idols of wood and stone 
or tree and star. What an oppor- 
tunity to stand with these men, to 
encourage and council with them! 
My illustrations have been limited 
to our own small Prefecture. The 
same could be said of any other Pre- 
fecture in Japan. It has been my ex- 
perience after twenty-odd years in 
Japan and a lifetime of contact with 
the people, that the Lord is opening 
the door wider each year. There have 
been setbacks and efforts to close the 
door, but in His providence it opens 
wider each time and the Lord shows 
His own dominion in the affairs of 
men. The problem is the same as in 
the days of Isaiah. “Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us?” Pray the 
Lord that He will give you the grace 
to answer: “Here am I, send me.” END 
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A song 


changed bas life 


This young Japanese boy 
tried suicide, and lived to 
learn the Good News! 


By LYLE W. PETERSON 


Evangelistic Missionary 
Kochi, Japan 


We wav seen sincive 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus, 
all our sins and griefs to bear, what a 
privilege to carry everything to God 
in prayer,” when a young man tim- 
idly entered our little meeting house 
and took a seat in the back of the hall. 
He appeared to be about 22 years 
old; yet a glance at his face told of 
many griefs and worries. | went on 
with the sermon and tried to teach 
the simple truths of the Gospel to 
these people who heard it for the first 
time less than a year ago. 

When the service was over and 
most of the people had gone to their 
homes the troubled young man inched 
up to me, and asked in typical Japanese 
fashion if it would be too much bother 
to talk with him privately. 

He was a country boy who had 
gone to Tokyo to work and go to 
night school. He found life in the city, 
the temptations, the sin too much for 
him. His friends had turned against 
him. He felt there was no point in 
living, but in dying he would at least 
do something to alleviate the over- 
population problem of Japan. So he 
took the 4o-hour trip by train, boat, 
and bus to Shimizu and planned to 
commit suicide on the Ashizuro Prom- 
ontory. 

A POLICEMAN sAw the 
young man making his way up the 
cliff and managed to stop him from 
jumping to his death on the pounding 
waves some two or three hundred feet 


below. He had also drunk some poison 
but in the village of Shimizu the doc- 
tor managed to bring him around. He 
was resting in a room of the Fire De- 
partment right across the street from 
where we were having our service 
when he heard us singing. It was pure 
coincidence—or providence—that we 
were holding our meeting on this side 
of this little Japanese fishing village; 
for previously we had been holding 
our meetings on the opposite side of 
town. 

He said he felt he had to go and 
listen, and in listening he felt a peace 
come to his heart. For the first time 
in months he forgot about his own 
troubles, and as we prayed he said he 
left it all with Jesus. When we parted 
near midnight he thanked me for 
showing him the way of salvation and 
for bringing him the hope of eternal 
life. 

LAST WEEK I RECEIVED a 
letter from him. He has returned to 
his home in the country for a little 
rest before going back to his work 
and his study. He said that he now 
has a peace that he never knew ex- 
isted and that he knows that it was 
the leading of God that brought him 
all the way from Tokyo to that little 
village to hear God’s Word. 

It seems that he had never had time 
even to think of searching out a 
church in the city. He says he is sorry 
he cannot keep his promise to me 
now of going regularly to a church 
for there is no church or any way of 
learning the Gospel in the mountains 
where he is living. 

If God could so lead that young 
man in such a way to hear His Word 
and to receive our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, couldn’t He lead some 
of you who read this little story to 
come to help us in our evangelistic 
work in the country of Japan? END 








Everything 
Backward? 


The Japanese hang their 
curtains upside down! 


Tax JAPANESE do every- 
thing backward!” I hear this fre- 
quently from the AB’s (“Army 
brats”). And indeed it often seems 
justified—from the American view- 
point. 

Of course, for everything that the 
Japanese do that seems backward to 
us, Our reverse custom seems back- 
ward to them. 

We wear black for mourning; the 
Japanese wear white. 

We dry with a dry towel; the Japa- 
nese dry with one wrung out of hot 
water. (Incidentally, their way works 
pretty well.) 

The Japanese read up and down in- 
stead of across, and the columns go 
from right to left. It seems queer to 
find books and magazines displayed 
“wrong” side up, with the “backs” 
decorated, and to scan them by flip- 
ping the pages from west to east. 

I get up in the morning and open 
a door that swings from the “wrong” 
side, and whose doorknob turns the 
“wrong” way. Besides that, the knob is 
so close to the doorjamb that I usually 
emerge with at least a smashed finger. 
Surprise and danger at every turn! 

On down to the bathroom. Faucets 
in lavatory and shower turn in the 
opposite direction from what I am 
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accustomed to, and this complicates 
early-morning activities. I am often 
surprised that I manage to get my 
dress on right side out. 


THE CURTAINS in my room 
are wrong side out and upside down. 
The turned-up side of the hem is to- 
ward the room, and the double hem, 
intended for the ruffle at the top, 
hangs at the bottom. I don’t know 
why this way seemed right to the 
Japanese who furnished this billet, but 
that is the way all the curtains hang. 


Candlesticks furnish an interesting ex- 
ample of Japanese reversal of our custom. 
We make a hole in the candlestick and 
fit the candle into the cavity. Not so our 
Nipponese brothers. They put a spike on 
the candlestick, leave a hole in the bottom 
of the candle, and fit the holder into the 
candle. But “it gives a lovely light”! 


The Japanese cannot understand our 
cluttering our walls with pictures and 
our rooms with bric-a-brac. They 
think it terrible that we wear our 
dirty shoes onto our finest floors and 
carpets. 

Looking at Japanese tea sets re- 
cently, I have discovered that the real 
Japanese ones—not those manufac- 
tured for sale to foreigners—contain 
five or ten cups to a set, not six or 
twelve as our sets do. Some tea sets 





By ELIZABETH SADLER 


About the author— 


Elizabeth Sadler, now in Germany as a 
Foreign Service officer for the U.S. De- 
partment of State, here recalls a year in 
Japan with the Occupation Forces. As a 
teacher in the American School at Sendai, 
she helped young Americans to appreciate 
their new and strange environment. She 


_ wrote this article originally for the March 


1954 issue of The Link, interdenomina- 
tional publication for chaplains. 





and sets of sake cups contain seven, as 
seven is considered a lucky number. 


WHAT DO YoU Do when you 
motion someone to come to you? 
Don’t you move your hand out and 
up and toward you, palm inward? 
Try it. When a Japanese wishes to 
summon someone, he makes a motion 
that to us looks like waving him 
away. The movement is upward, out- 
ward, and downward, with palm out. 
It says to a Westerner “Get out!” or 
“Oh, go on!” But it brings a Japanese 
to you! 

The Japanese word hai means 
“What you have said in your question 
is right.” I know this, but I often for- 
get it in practice. 

Catching the train in Yokohama 
last night, headed for Sendai, I wished 
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to corroborate my memory about the 
overnight dining service. So I said to 
the Japanese porter, “There’s no diner 
on this train?” 

“Hai,” he answered. 

“Oh, so there is a diner!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Lie—no,” was his rejoinder. The 
first time he had meant “Yes, there is 
no diner.” 

THE JAPANESE GIRL who 
served as my guide in Kyoto wrote 
down her address for me. Smiling, she 
asked, “Shall I write it American or 
Japanese style?” I said Japanese, and 
this is what she wrote: 

Japan, Kyoto 

Shijo, Karasumaru 

Furuya “Lilly”—san 
Shijo is the community, and Kara- 
sumaru the street. And the name line 
is equivalent to saying “Jones Mary 
Miss.” All of which is logical enough, 
it seems to me. The letter is directed 
first to the right country, then to the 
right city. When it reaches the city, 
it is sent to the proper community, 
then to the proper street, and, last, to 
the proper person. 

When I asked Lilly what direction 
Kobe was from Kyoto, she answered, 
“West-south”—not southwest, as we 
would say. 

The Japanese enter their buses and 
streetcars from the left, and they drive 
on the left side of the road. 

Christmas Day I did my first left- 
of-the-road driving. One of our Japa- 
nese friends got sick, and I borrowed 
a jeep to take her home. Rain slanted 
down in sheets; holiday crowds surged 
everywhere. And of course we had to 
drive right through the heart of town, 
poor suffering Yaeko pointing the 
way. 

Gingerly I inched along, concen- 
trating on keeping to the left, trying 
to figure on which side to pass the 
lumbering “honey carts” going in the 
same direction, honking the horn, 
dodging pedestrians and cyclists, zig- 
zagging around bomb holes and other 
hazards. My first corner, with people 
and vehicles turning in all directions, 
tied me in mental knots. It was like 
trying to figure what time it is at 
home at a certain hour here. You 
think you have it—then you don’t. 

Anyway, the Japanese drive on the 
left. And so do I now! 


JAPANESE TRAFFIC COPS are 
a joy to behold. Slender and graceful 
on raised platforms, they direct tan- 
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A modern Japanese dancer. 








gled traffic with the. subtlety and 
finesse of a master orchestra conduc- 
tor. Snow-white gloves sweep rhyth- 
mically, sacuaal imperiously—stop- 
ping one section, encouraging another, 
preparing a third to enter on cue. 
There is artistry, pure poetry, in 
every liquid motion of the picturesque 
dark-clad figures, resplendent in white 
gloves, spats, and hatbands. They 
must be trained in ballet schools. 

Most places have changes of 
weather, but Japan has the most 
changeable weather I have ever seen. 
One day recently Kawauchi people, 
in a body, seemed to decide summer 
was here. Everyone blossomed out in 
cottons. By noon it was so cold every- 
one was miserable. In the afternoon 
a heavy snow came down. 

And it rains and rains, without 
rhyme or reason. Brilliant sunshine in 
the morning does not necessarily mean 
a clear day. In an hour it may be 
raining. And I have often seen rain 
and snow, separately or together, 
slanting down in long sparkles against 
the bright sunshine. “White rain,” the 
Japanese call it. 


MISTS CURLING about the 
sharp-edged mountains and gentle rain 
falling from a gray sky are as char- 
acteristic of Japan as umbrellas and 
getas and cherry blossoms. A fine 
mist of rain in the late afternoon gives 
the landscape the most beautiful blue 
haze I have ever seen. The fleeting 
beauty of the cherry blossom is 
grasped greedily, breathlessly, for 
there is always danger that wind and 
rain may come and sweep the delicate 
petals to the ground. But the Japanese 
co-operate with the inevitable: they 
love the rain as much as the sunshine 
or the cherry blossoms. Their favorite 
wood-block prints show rain slanting 
across the face .of the picture, with 
people scurrying and bamboo trees 
bending in the wind. 

And the winds! They whip up 
suddenly and compete with the best 
that the plains of Montana can offer. 

Now spring is here, but mountain 
peaks in the distance are still capped 
with snow. On a clear day they stand 
brilliantly etched against the blue, 
blue sky. They sit brooding in a soft 
haze when the misty rains fall. 


JAPANESE UMBRELLAS 
(called kasas) are much larger and 
more efficient than ours, as well as 


“A land of strange beauty, 


a people of strange customs” 


more graceful in shape and more at- 
tractive in color and design. Maybe 
it’s just that they fit the landscape 
better. 

The Japanese carry their umbrellas 
handle down, holding them by a ring 
or a loop at the top. This seems sensi- 
ble; for, hanging down that way, the 
umbrella stays neatly closed instead 
of spreading ’way out, as mine often 
does. 

The process of opening a Japanese 
umbrella is interesting. In a smooth 
movement the handle is grasped in 
one hand and the ring at the tip re- 
leased from the other. Then a sharp 
flip snaps the umbrella open and 
serves to fasten it at the top, without 
the necessity of pushing it up by 
hand. Then out into the rain, amply 
covered by a broad span of taffy- 
colored oiled paper on a split-bamboo 
frame. 

Of course you know that the Jap- 
anese eat their food from a tray or 
low table as they sit (Japanese style) 
on flat cushions on the floor. Prob- 
ably you also know that a noisy in- 
taking of the breath, or a noisy sup- 
ping of any liquid, to the Japanese 
indicates pleasure in the food and ap- 
preciation of its taste. There are other 
backward things about a Japanese 
meal. The Japanese drink their wine 
(sake) heated whereas we chill ours. 
And they eat their sweets before 
dinner instead of after. 

At banquets and dinners an extra 
portion is provided for each guest to 
take home with him, so the folks at 
home can enjoy the delicacies of the 
banquet. (We do that with a wedding 
cake. ) 


SCAFFOLDING is an interest- 
ing part of the Japanese landscape. 
Many block prints by the old masters 
show castle or hut buttressed with 
scaffolding. Something is always be- 
ing built or rebuilt or repaired or 
cleaned. And every operation calls 
for scaffolding, usually bamboo, and 
always lashed together with ropes. In 
the late fall our whole school blos- 
somed out with an outer casing of 
scaffolding. Time to put in storm 


windows. The scaffolding rose rapidly, 


with the Japanese workmen scurrying 
over it like monkeys, adding poles, 
lashing them in place with ropes, then 
climbing the slender, swaying poles to 
lash them to crosspoles. From their 
waists dangled bunches of long straw 
ropes used for the tying. 

Farmers and laborers wear big 
straw coolie hats and bulky raincoats 
made of some kind of grass or rush— 
just bunches tied together, it seems. 
These straw raincoats are said to shed 
water well. They certainly present an 
amusing sight in the street or in the 
field. Especially when the workmen 


The author in Japanese kimono. 
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in the field squat to rest. Hunched 
into balls, they look like so many 
porcupines! 

I can understand the tabi, the digi- 
tated sock worn by the Japanese. It 
makes sense: the division is necessary 
so the thong of the geta can pass be- 
tween the big toe and the next toe and 
so secure the footgear. But I cannot 
fathom the chicka-tabi, worn by many 
workmen. It is somewhat like a navy- 
blue tennis shoe, with black rubber 
sole. But it is a mitten-shoe, with a 
compartment for the big toe. Now 
why is that? I ask myself. I'll bet it 
feels funny. 


IT’S A MARVEL the way Jap- 
anese tots keep their getas on their 
feet. They run, hop, skip, jump rope, 
climb trees, climb fences, play base- 
ball and hopscotch, ride bicycles, al- 
ways with the getas precariously 
anchored by one strap between the 
toes. I have seen the getas dangling 
over high walls, even over a bridge 
spanning the river, where a slip would 
mean a lost shoe. But I have never 
seen a geta fall off, or a child stumble 
because of one. On their low wooden 
stilts, or high ones when it rains, the 
children are as sure-footed as moun- 
tain goats. 

Poetry to a Japanese is not a thing 
apart but a gossamer strand inter- 
woven with the fabric of his experi- 
ence. Throughout the centuries Jap- 
anese from all walks of life, from the 
Mikado to the peasant, have brushed 
off tiny bits of song as their hearts 
have stirred them. 

The 31-syllable “uta” is a character- 
istic Japanese verse form. In English 
these utas sound strange, unfinished, 
“like the single petal of a wild rose 
torn from its delicate companion 
petals,” as one commentator says. 

Here is a New Year uta composed 
by the mother of Princess Nagako 
Kuni at the approach of her marriage 
to the Prince Regent: 


Underneath the spreading arms of a 
pine tree 

In the garden of the palace 

A couple of young cranes 

Raise a permanent chorus of joy. 


Here is another from a thirteenth- 
century anthology called A Hundred 
Poems from a Hundred Poets. Almost 
all Japanese know these poems by 
heart. They have a card game with 
the first three lines printed on one 
card, to be matched by the last two 
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“W bhatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name he 
may give it you.” 

“Ask, and it shall be given unto you; seek and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 


“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare 
Jesus loves to answer prayer; 
He Himself has bid thee pray, 
Therefore will not say thee nay.” 


Let us include in our praying this month, petitions: 


™ FOR THE PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM to bring 
such a sense of God’s presence as shall make His power felt 
throughout the meeting of the Assembly and throughout the 


Church. 


™ FOR ALL COMMISSIONERS to the General Assembly that each seek 
God’s will, that finding it all may be together in His will for 


our church in all things. 


™ FOR VACATION CHURCH sCHooLs that children and adults be 
reached for Christ and the Church. 


™ FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS IN CONFERENCES, that they come 
to full commitment of life to Christ and seek to do His will 


through the Church. 


@ FOR THAT LOVE FOR CHRIST that will make us love one another 
and live that love in all our relationships. 


= ror Gop To piRECT those responsible for the World Council of 
Churches, and that He prepare every delegate and the 
Churches that will participate for what He would bring to 
Christians through that meeting in Evanston this August. 





lines, which are printed on another 
card. This one is by Minamoto-no 
Shigeyuki: 
Even though the wind 
Rise and the waves cry in pain 
Against the rock, calm 
It stands: and only the blind 
Waves, alas, crumble in vain. 


MELANCHOLIA often afflicts 
the Japanese. And he—unlike his west- 
ern brothers?—sometimes revels in his 
despondency. 

I was amused by this little tale the 
other day. A friend here in Sendai is 
in charge of the English library for 
the Japanese. One phase of the work 
is a story hour for the Japanese tots. 


One day the storyteller used all her 
arts in presenting Jack, the Giant- 
Killer, Cinderella, and Puss-in-Boots. 
But she felt thwarted; the children 
did not care for them. At the next 
story hour the Japanese youngsters 
chorused, “Please tell us a sad story!” 

The spirit of the Japanese is as 
elusive and intangible as the falling 
cherry blossoms. These random re- 
marks are only a superficial com- 
mentary on a land of strange beauty, a 
people of strange customs. 

But—remember—what is strange 
may often be “better” than what is 
familiar. What seems “backward” is 
not thereby wrong: our ways seems 
equally backward to others. END 
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A dental missionary extracts 
a tooth for the African chief's 
wife ...and she wants it put back! 





Case of the missing tooth 


By DR. J. B. JUNG 


Missionary in Lubondai, Africa 


“Mi axe ME A CHANNEL 
of blessing today .. .” 

It was Wednesday evening and we 
had just finished the last song in our 
prayer service for missionaries. Bill 
Pruitt, one of the evangelistic person- 
nel of Lubondai station, and Manford 
Saunders, the “industrial man,” asked 
me if I would be interested in itinerat- 
ing with them for two days. I truth- 
fully was taken aback, for we had 
been at Lubondai for only a little 
over a month! Having been appointed 
a dental missionary, I thought that 
meant nothing less than “staying put” 
in the dental office of the Mission! 
After realizing what “itinerating” 
would mean, I immediately thought 
of how I could justify myself in leav- 
ing for a few days the job of lan- 
guage study, which is of such im- 
portance, in order to be able to talk 
with the people for whom we are 
working. 

“Take your dental instruments along 
with you. I promised the village which 
we are to visit that I would bring a 
dentist with me the next time I visited 
them.” Those were the words from 
Bill Pruitt which I wanted to hear. 
Now I was justified in leaving that 
language study for a brief adventure 
into “itineration.” 


WE LOADED the “carry-all” 
bright and early the next morning. 
Our load included food, clothing, bed 
cover, building materials, school sup- 
plies, and dental instruments. Along 
the “highway” we saw and met chiefs 
from many villages. We drove 


through forests and plains, over hills 
and through valleys. I was having the 
grand experience of seeing this beauti- 
ful part of the Congo for the first 
time. From the top of the ridge along 
which we were driving most of the 
time, we could see in all directions 
for many miles. The terrain was hilly 
in part, flat in other parts and some- 
times it seemed to be a combination 
of the two, but it was always beautiful. 

Our first stop was in a village where 
the chief had a year ago asked for 
an evangelist. Only recently had his 
request been filled and a worker se- 
cured for his people. The chief was 
a happy man, for he is a Christian! 
He and his tribesmen were busy con- 
structing a church. They were using 
sun-dried brick for the walls, and 
grass and sticks for the roof. It is 
surprising what these Congo people 
can make out of the materials that 
God has given to them! 

After an inspection of the new 
building, an announcement was made 
that the “Dental Office” would be set 
up for those who needed dental care. 
After finding a group of banana trees, 
under which I set up shop, my work 
began. I only wished that I knew the 





Good news... 

At the last meeting of the 
American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission plans were approved 
for a dental school for Afri- 
cans. Classes will begin as soon 
as a building is completed, per- 
haps this month. This will be 
the first such school in Congo. 











remedy for an aching back, a pain in 
the stomach and the effects of malnu- 
trition, besides being able to relieve 
toothache, for these people could not 
understand a “doctor” that could not 
prescribe for other ailments, as well 
as a toothache! I felt very limited in 
the art of healing! No doubt 99 per 
cent of these people had never seen 
or heard of a dentist before! Those 
who were relieved of aching teeth 
and old, inactive abscessed teeth were 
most appreciative and showed it by 
their profuse thanks. 


EVEN BEFORE we reached 
the next village, the word had arrived 
that today was the day the dentist 
was coming. All of the villagers were 
assembled in their new church, proud 
indeed of the building which they 
had just completed. They told the 
dentist to wk on the rostrum of the 
church so that all could see how the 
white man takes out teeth. What a 
wonderful opportunity to get the en- 
tire village assembled for a good pe- 
riod of Protestant Christian instruc- 
tion! 

After the last toothache, we had a 
good service on John 3:16. There 
were Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and those who worship trees, fire, and 
fetishes! The chance was ours to pro- 
claim the truth of this great verse, on 
which we know the only true plan of 
salvation is based. I was glad that I 
had not refused to do dental work in 
the House of the Lord! 

Upon returning to the African 
house in which we were staying, a 
good chicken dinner was awaiting us, 
prepared by the “boy” who does 
Bill’s cooking on (See page 46) 
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By RUSHWORTH FOGG 


Scottish News Features 


A DUTCHMAN’ who 
preaches fluently to the islanders in 
their familiar Gaelic has become min- 
ister of the Hebridean island of Tiree, 
off the West Coast of Scotland. 

He is the Rev. Albert Goodheir, a 
40-year-old, six-foot man of athletic 
build, who saw service in the Dutch 
Resistance during the war. 

All the Dutch Goodheers (as they 
used to spell it) are rapidly turning 
into Scottish Goodheirs. Dr. Good- 
heir started learning the Gaelic lan- 
guage on his arrival in Scotland some 
two years ago. Mrs. Goodheir and the 
four boys are becoming trilingual in 
that language, Dutch, and English. 
Porridge is the invariable breakfast 
dish in the whitewashed, stone-built 
manse at Scarinish. Carel Jan, the 
nine-year-old eldest son is learning 
the bagpipes. 

Like every householder on wind- 
swept but sunny Tiree, the minister 
keeps a cow and milks it. The whole 
family is thriving on the life, he says. 

“We like the sea, and life far from 
the cities,” declares Dr. Goodheir. 
“The people are kind and hospitable 
and still speak the old language. 

“Moreover these islands are espe- 
cially dear to us as the part of West- 
ern Europe from which Christianity 
spread in the early middle ages. I am 
the first minister in more than a cen- 
tury who has had the whole island of 
Tiree as his parish—the two halves 
have only recently been reunited as a 
parish.” 


BORN IN UTRECHT, Albert 
Goedheer was interested in Gaelic 
long before he came to Scotland, as 
he learned Old Irish (ancient form 
of the language) at Utrecht and 
Leyden Universities. He was secre- 
tary of the Kern Archaeological In- 
stitute at Leyden and later taught 
Dutch literature in a school at Voor- 
burg, near the Hague. 

During the Nazi occupation he 
risked the death penalty by sheltering 
Jews. Once the German soldiers 
found him hiding in a wood and 
marched him home at bayonet point. 
When questioned he claimed he had 
been gathering leaves for his rabbits, 
and when he produced a few leaves 
from his pocket he was released as a 
simpleton. 
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MEET AN INTERESTING DUTCHMAN 


He preaches to the Scots 


in their native Gaelic 


Their war experiences turned the 
thoughts of the Goedheers to the 
New Testament, which they studied 
in the original Greek. Three years 
ago he went to England and joined 
the Society of Friends, studying at 
the Selly Oak College, Birmingham, 
with a view to becoming a missionary 
in Madagascar. The Quaker lack of 
sacraments, however, repelled him. 
Through Professor Arthur Curtis, son 
of the late Principal Curtis, of New 
College, Edinburgh, he was intro- 
duced to the Church of Scotland and 
accepted as a candidate for the min- 
istry. 


Two years ago, with his wife and 


sons he went to reside in Kintyre, 
taking charge of the mission station 
at Muasdale. Subsequently he was as- 
sistant to the Rev. T. R. Robertson in 
St. David’s, Knightswood, Glasgow. 


He was ordained and inducted to 
the charge of Tiree by the Presby- 
tery of Mull last June. 


A fellow-minister describes Dr. 
Goodheir as an earnest and fluent 
preacher, the sincerity and reality of 
whose devotional life are reflected in 
his prayers. In his pastoral work he 
has been particularly successful with 
children and has won the affection and 
confidence of the people. END 





Milking the cow is one of Dr. Goodheir’s daily chores. Six-year-old son Arend helps. 
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Christian world turns eyes 
toward Evanston 


From cities and towns across the 
United States, leading churchmen 
of 31 denominations will converge 
on Northwestern University campus, 
Evanston, Illinois, in August, to join 
with the representatives of 161 Prot- 
estant and Orthodox groups from 48 
countries in the sECOND ASSEMBLY OF 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. This 
will be the first such great ecumenical 
assembly ever to be held in the United 


32 


States, and since such assemblies nor- 
mally rotate between the various coun- 
tries involved, it has been pointed out 
that this will probably be the only 
such assembly that will be held in 
this country in the lifetime of those 
likely to attend. 

The following members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. have been 
certified as Official Delegates and Ac- 
credited Visitors to the Second As- 
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sembly of the World Council of 
Churches to be held in Evanston, IIL. 


DELEGATES 


Prof. William C. Robinson 
Columbia Seminary 
Decatur, Ga. 


Mrs. W. H. Hopper 

Member, Board of Women’s Work 
2532 W. Burnett St. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Rev. John R. Cunningham \ 
President, Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 
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COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dr. Frederik M. Van Asbeck, president; Dr. Kenneth G. Grubb, chair- 
man; Staff: O. Frederick Nolde, director; Richard M. Fagley, executive 
secretary; E. Philip Eastman, secretary; Amelia Wyckoff, documenta- 
tion. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL— 
WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
COMMITTEE 














CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


(meets yearly) 


1948 Woudschoten, Holland; 1949 
Chichester, England; 1950 Toronto, 
Canada; 1951 Rolle, Switzerland; 
1952-3 Lucknow, India. Dr. George 
K. A. Bell (Bishop of Chichester) 
Chairman; Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 

Vice-Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of 12 elected 
by Central Committee 
(meets semiannually) 


Bishop Y. T. Brilioth, Dr. L. E. Cooke, 
Dr. G. Florovsky, Dr. K. G. Grubb, 
Metropolitan Mar Thoma Juhanon, 
Dr. A. Koechlin, Dr. M. Niemoeller, 
Metropolitan Panteleimon, Dr. G. 
A. Sisco, Mrs. 
P. Taft, Dr. T. M. Taylor. 


A. C. Swain, Mr. C. 
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Joint Secretary for East 
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lerical theologians.) 

ns, coordinated through the Study Department, 
general subjects: 


Responsible Society . 
International Relations  « 
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nbly through the Executive Committee and the 
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ed on ir association with that of the International Missionary Council. 


Functions of the 
World Council: 
“To carry on the work of the 


world movements for Faith 
and Order and for Life and 





denominational federations 
of world-wide scope and 
with other ecumenical 
Mevements. 

“To call world conferences 
on specific subjects as ecca- 
sion may require, such con- 
ferences being empowered 
to publish their own findings. 
“To support the Churches in 
their task of evangelism.” 


from W.C. Constitution 
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The constitutional functions ore carried on through the follow- 
ing channels. (Note: a commission and department have essen- 
tially the same status.) 


COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER (concerned with Ways of 
Worship, Intercommunion, Nature of the Church, etc. and world 
conferences on Faith and Order). 

Oliver $. Tomkins, secretary. Next world conference—Lund, Swe- 
den, August 1952. 


THE STUDY DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE (conducting studies in fields 
of Bible and the Church’s message to the World, Evangelization of 
Man in Modern Mass Society, Christian Action in Society). 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, chairman; Nils L. Ehrenstrom, director. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTER-CHURCH AID AND SERVICE TO REFUGEES 
(concerned with, e.g., coordination of inter-church aid giving 
among member churches, pastoral cid, health projects for pastors 
and church workers, ge of theological students and fraternal 
workers, rehabilitation projects, service to d.p.’s and refugees). 
Robert C. Mackie, director. 





SECRETARIAT FOR EVANGELISM 
Johannes C. Hoekendijk, secretory. 


ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE (including Graduate School of Ecumeni- 
cal Studies—with University of Geneva). 


Hendrik Kraemer, director. 


COMMISSION ON LIFE AND WORK OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
Mrs. Kathleen M. Bliss, chairman. 


YOUTH DEPARTMENT (including work camps) 


Jean M. Fraser, director; William Keys, secretary, New York office; 
Frances Maeda, associate, New York office. 


SECRETARIAT FOR LAYMEN’S WORK (related to Ecumenical Insti- 
tute and Inter-Church Aid, above) 


H. H. Walz, secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
Frank Northam, director. 


ECUMENICAL HISTORY 
Ruth M. Rouse, secretary. 


ECUMENICAL REVIEW 


W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, editor. 
GRAPHICS INSTITUTE, N. Y. C. 





Rev. David Stitt 


President, Austin Presbyterian Theo- 


logical Seminary 
> 100 West 27th St. 
Austin, Texas 


Col. Francis P. Miller 
Box 1757, University Station 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Mr. R. A. Farnsworth 
Houston, Texas 


Dr. S. J. Patterson, Jr. 
Board of Christian Education 
Richmond, Va. 


Rev. William M. Elliott, Jr. 


CONSULTANT 


Dr. Frank Graham 

United Nations Representatives in In- 
dia and Pakistan 

c/o Mr. A. Jackson 

345 E. 46th St. 

New York, N.Y. 


ACCREDITED VISITORS 


Rev. Harry Fifield 
1678 Doncaster Dr., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss Janie McCutchen 
341A Ponce de Leon 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Highland Park Presbyterian Church 
3821 University Blvd. 
Dallas, Texas 


Rev. Joe Overmyer 
Bream Memorial Presbyterian Church 
502 Kanawha Blvd. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


The Assembly, the first since the 
constituting Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, 
Holland, in 1948, will meet from 
August 15 to 31. 

Attending will be 600 official dele- 
gates, chosen by the member churches 
around the world. Of these, 191 will 
come from churches (See page 44) 








WHAT OF MISSIONS 


on the firing line? 


Orr PIONEER MISSION- 
ARIES to Korea 60 years ago had only 
the heathen to deal with. Now there 
are guerillas, refugees, orphans, Gls, 
POWs, and still plenty of heathen. 
But the modern missionary also works 
with an independent Korean Presby- 
terian Church whose membership is 
approaching one million. 

He labors alongside hundreds of 
splendid Korean leaders, many of 
them trained in mission schools. This 
mushrooming organization has many 
problems and headaches, which our 
Korean friends bring to the mission- 
ary for advice and solution. 

This makes poor material for mis- 
sionary addresses and articles, but it 
occupies far more of his time than 
you might suppose—a gratifying trib- 
ute to the high regard of the Korean 
Christian for the place of the mission- 
ary in helping to establish the Church 
in Korea. During the war years other 
matters increased the pressure per 
square foot of missionary—such as the 
drawn-out “police action,” the daw- 
dling peace-talks, dubious money val- 
ues, a diminished missionary person- 
mel, and the ever uncertain future. 
Yet physical service is being rendered, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ proclaimed, 
and the Kingdom of God established. 


Refugees 
OUR NEWSPAPERS REPORTED the 
streams of refugees from the north. 
Half the population of North Korea 
has fled south. These millions who 
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NOTE: Mr. Hopper wrote this 
article just before the end of 
Korean hostilities, but the mes- 
sage is one which applies equally 
as Korea begins to rise from its 
tragic four-year nightmare. 





would rather die by the roadside or 
starve in a miserable camp than suffer 
under Communism are eloquent testi- 
mony to the evils of the system from 
which they flee. One finds these refu- 
gees everywhere, especially in the 
Taegu and Pusan area. They are along 
the roads, under the bridges, in the 
railway depots—living in shacks built 
of cardboard cartons, straw sacks, and 
beer cans. One missionary home in 
Kunsan sheltered 300 Christian refu- 
gees from North Korea. Refugees 
surge into any vacant building—hun- 
dreds in a single room, each family 
allocated a six-foot square of living 
space. Old air raid shelter caves near 
our compound in Chun-ju were in- 
geniously converted by refugees into 
Korean-style homes, complete with 
the customary heating system under 
the floor. Among these hordes are 
thousands of Christians and they es- 
tablish churches wherever they go. 
Whole presbyteries have moved from 
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Misstonary to Korea 


North Korea and continue to main- 
tain their original identity within the 
General Assembly. 


IN OUR MISSION AREA we have an- 
other type of refugee—those who have 
been driven from their mountain 
homes by guerillas. While the UN 
helps to look after the refugee from 
the north, the equally destitute victim 
of such local communist activity is 
often overlooked. Now that the guer- 
illas have largely been killed off or 
captured, these pitiful folk return to 
their villages to start life anew. They 
have no building materials, no money, 
little clothing or food, and must go 
into debt for seed and fertilizer with 
which to earn a living. 

Much of our relief activity last 
winter was directed to helping these 
people, giving them a little clothing 
(sent out by the good people of 
America) and rice, purchased with 
funds provided by our department of 
over-seas relief. We also help with 
“capital” to start small local indus- 
tries such as weaving and paper-mak- 
ing to enable these people to help 
themselves. UN relief agencies and 
the Voice of America are powerful 
propaganda media, but I daresay there 
is no more effective anticommunist 
propaganda in Korea today (to say 
nothing of the Christian witness in- 
volved) than that of a missionary in 
his truck or jeep distributing the ne- 
cessities of life in the name of Christ 
to these destitute mountain folk. And 
the gratitude of these people is un- 
bounded as they kneel to thank God 
who has put it into the hearts of 
Christians far away to help them in 
their hour of need. 


POWs 


THE PRISONERS OF WAR made head- 
lines in the recent war. Since the 
early days of the great POW camps 
on Ko-je-do, these men have had the 
ministry of chaplains, many of them 
missionaries who speak the language 
of the prisoners—something no other 
American soldiers can do. An out- 
standing example of this work has 
been the ministry of Dr. Bruce A. 
Cumming of our Southern Presby- 
terian Mission. He and others have 
ministered to the thousands of North 
Korean prisoners, many of whom 
were reared in Christian homes or 
were professing Christians, forced 
against their will or mislead by Com- 
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American GI's have taken orphaned Koreans into their hearts. Sergeant gives out candy. 


munist propaganda to join the North 
Korean army. Still other thousands 
have accepted Christ as their Saviour, 
so that baptisms are numbered in the 
hundreds. Had it not been for the 
encouragement of a Christian fellow- 
ship it would have been difficult for 
many of these POWs to declare their 
anticommunist sentiments. Probably 
a fourth of the anticommunist prison- 
ers are Christians. 


LAST SUMMER I VISITED the two 
camps in which Chaplain Cumming 
ministered. In the first our whole 
mission was welcomed with banners, 
placards expressing anticommunist 
sentiments, a full dress parade, and 
even a band. We held two meetings 
in the open air, with nearly two thou- 
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sand at each meeting—earnest Chris- 
tians who joined heartily in the sing- 
ing and listened attentively to the 
preaching. I visited the other camp 
on a day when a typhoon struck, 
churning the enclosures into seas of 
mud and blowing down the tents. 
But we held our meetings in the tents 
which withstood the storm. One pris- 
oner was a Presbyterian minister—a 
freak in this war of freaks—he was 
captured and listed as a POW by mis- 
take. He had had no word from his 
family and did not know whether they 
were alive or dead, but he was doing 
his utmost to assist in the ministry to 
his fellow prisoners. 

Still more remarkable is the fact 
that hundreds of these POWs have 
for several years taken daily instruc- 


tion in regular Bible Institute work 
inside the camps to prepare them- 
selves to become evangelists. The total 
number of students enrolled in all 
our Southern Presbyterian seminaries 
in America is far less than the num- 
ber of evangelists who have taken this 
training while detained as prisoners. 


THE GREATEST SINGLE NEED of the 
Korean Church is for evangelists, be- 
cause young men have often not been 
able to take regular work at Bible 
Institutes during the long period since 
the beginning of World War II, and 
many churches are without leaders. 
Whatever else you may think about 
President Rhee’s dramatic release of 
the anticommunist POWs, as far as 
the Church of Korea was concerned 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 








it showed the hand of God in sud- 
denly thrusting forth hundreds of 
young men trained and anxious to 
preach the Gospel. Reports indicate 
that they are already occupying the 
pulpits of leaderless churches. Wher- 
ever they go these ex-prisoners will 
carry the Gospel message with them. 


DURING THE WINTER of 1951-52 we 
had another kind of POW at Chunju. 
During this period an antiguerilla cam- 
paign (Operation Rat-trap) was car- 
ried out by the Korean army. A neces- 
sary evil accompanying this type of 
warfare was the rounding up as cap- 
tives of several thousand innocent 
mountain villagers among whom the 
true communists could be hiding, or 
from whom they received aid. Among 
these prisoners were babes in arms 
and old people past 70. 

Conditions in their camps were 
poor, and when they became ill they 
were brought into our Mission Medi- 
cal Center at Chun-ju by the truck 
full until they filled every available 
space. These people received not only 
food and medical care, but also the 
joyful news of Jesus Christ from the 
lips of missionaries, hospital evangel- 
ists, and local Christian ministers. 
Shortly thereafter these people were 
released. Who knows but that the 
Lord will use this miserable incident 
as the means of carrying the Gospel 
into mountain areas so remote that no 
missionary had yet reached them! 


The Heathen 

There are three presbyteries and 
about 300 churches in the area of 
Chun-ju. Our program there involves 
supervision of evangelistic and relief 
projects throughout the three presby- 
teries, looking after the schools in 
the station, repairing property and 
maintaining vehicles, producing and 
distributing Christian literature, and 
many other projects. 

No one missionary could handle 
such a program, but we fortunately 
have the valuable assistance of a fine 
group of trained Korean leaders and 
assistants. There is Kim, relief investi- 
gator and country church trouble- 
shooter; Lee, secretary who handled 
correspondence, helped interview 
callers, bought the rice for relief dis- 
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tribution, sold the thousands of Testa- 
ments, Bibles, and hymnals distributed 
through our office, and accompanied 
me on my country trips; there was 
Dr. Kim Hong-jun, brilliant musician 
and scholar who produces the litera- 
ture for our mission press; Chung 
from the Bible Institute and Chang 
from the Boys’ School; and the mod- 
erators of the three presbyteries with 
whom we worked closely. This fine 
group of men works together as a 
team to spread the Word through 
North Chulla Province. 


Pioneer Evangelism 


One of the evangelists was Lee Kil- 
soon. In the summer of 1952 Evangel- 
ist Lee began work in a field where 
there had formerly been three country 





“God has used remarkable ways to 
prepare all Korea for perhaps the 
greatest revival of history!” 

—Joe B. Hopper. 





churches. The central church had 
been destroyed by the North Korean 
Army. It was in a town where there 
is a hydro-electric plant. Mr. Lee 
found Christians among the plant em- 
ployees and with their help finished 
rebuilding the new church. The plant 
management granted a subsidy be a 
Christian teacher to hold kindergarten 
in the church, and provided a little 
organ. Now that church is in better 
condition than ever before. 

Five miles up the road, what had 
been a new church and manse were 
burned at the start of the war, and 
the young evangelist and several of 
his deacons shot on the hillside above. 
Mr. Lee gathered up the Christians, 
and started holding services. At great 
sacrifice the widow of one of the 
martyred deacons gave land for a new 
church. Five miles in another direc- 
tion there was a similar situation, but 
in a few months Mr. Lee built it up 
to a place where he could turn its 
affairs over to the leadership of a 
nearby town church. After six or 
seven months Mr. Lee came to me 
saying, “I have those three churches 
running well, what shall I do now?” 








After consultation we put him to 
work at another place bre miles in 
another direction starting a new 
church where there are a few Chris- 
tians living but where there has never 
been a church. Within a month or so 
he had a fine little congregation. Four 
churches rebuilt or started from 
scratch inside one year is no record 
to be ashamed of! God blesses the 
efforts of such evangelists as Lee Kil- 
soon in Korea today! 


The Soil Is Ready 


Yet the task is far from done. It is 
estimated that 97 per cent of Korea 
is still non-Christian. But the hearts 
of the people are open and even in 
wartime God provided marvelous 
ways for the spread of the message of 
salvation. 

Last summer the relief investigator, 
Mr. Kim Ki-ju, was sent to a distant 
county for some work. Afterwards he 
took a brief vacation down on the 
coast. But the little churches in the 
area kept him so busy preaching and 
teaching the Bible that he was get- 
ting very little rest. He decided to 
wade out to an island off the main- 
land. When the tide was out he 
waded out, taking only his Bible and 


_ hymnal, determined to spend three or 


four days in fasting and prayer. The 
island was uninhabited, but the second 
day he was rudely awakened by a 
group of about 50 men, armed with 
shovels and picks and sticks. “We 
know you must be a Communist guer- 
illa,” they said angrily. 

“No, indeed, I am only a Christian 
evangelist.” 

“Isn’t that your gun under your 
head?” 

He unwrapped the little parcel he 
had used as a pillow and displayed his 
Bible and hymnal. 

“Why are you out here all by your- 
self?” they persisted. 

“I have come out here to pray.” 

“What are you praying for?” 

Mr. Kim _—s “I am praying for 
myself, for the little churches near 
here, and for villages such as yours 
where the Gospel of Jesus Christ has 
never been preached. And further- 
more I am praying for rain.” 

Now this touched a tender spot in 
that group of men. A long drought 
was threatening the rice crop. These 
50 men had been told by the sooth- 
sayer that the location of a certain 
grave on this little island had so of- 
fended the spirit of the mountain that 
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he was causing the drought. They 
had come to move a grave, but had 
found the stranger alone and asleep. 
“If you pray will your God send 
rain?” 

“He certainly will.” 

“When will it rain?” 

“It will rain tomorrow.” Completely 
absorbed in this stranger, the group 
sat down in a great circle and for two 
hours instead of Mr. Kim preaching 
the Gospel to them, they asked him 
leading questions about his prayer life, 
his faith, and his Saviour. He reported 
to me afterwards: “I know that God 
sent me to that place not to pray but 
to preach.” 

At the end of this session the tallest 
man in the group came forward and 
bowed low in Oriental fashion and 
addressed Mr. Kim as “Sun-sang-nim” 
(honored teacher). Some of the men 
wanted to sign a statement that they 
would all become Christians if rain 
came the next day as this man prom- 
ised. 

But Mr. Kim said, “That is not the 
way to become Christians, but it will 
rain tomorrow.” The men took Mr. 
Kim back to the mainland where his 
identity was quickly confirmed. 

The next day being Sunday, Mr. 
Kim went to the nearest church to 
spend the day. And rain fell over that 
whole area that Sunday! 

So far as I know there is still no 
church in the village from which 
those men came, but think of how 
God has already prepared their hearts 
for the day when a messenger can be 
sent to their village! 

God has used remarkable ways to 
prepare all Korea for perhaps the 
greatest revival of history. Refugees 
carry the Gospel wherever they go, 
thousands of orphans are being reared 
in Christian homes, soldiers in the 
armies of Korea are hearing the good 
news, prisoners of war have been re- 
leased to carry the glad tidings, and 
the testimony of Korean evangelists 
has been honored with the gathering 
in of a rich harvest of souls. 


“A Story to Tell” 

Be not discouraged about the future 
of Korea. Whatever may be the mili- 
tary and political solution to the woes 
of that land I do not believe God will 
abandon a work which has been per- 
haps the most successful mission field 
in all history. Communism has utterly 
failed to capture the hearts of the 
Koreans, even though they must fight 
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First Church at Dothan, Alabama recently had the unique opportun- 
ity to petition presbytery to organize two new Presbyterian churches in its area— 
Evergreen Church (emerging from a chapel) and Trinity Church (whose officers 


are seen in photo above). 


Evergreen Church had been an outpost of First Church for a number of years, 
being started by Rev. Clement Ritter who was pastor of the church in 1945. 
Rev. Warren Wardlaw is new pastor of Evergreen. He also serves Immanuel 


Church and Columbia Church. 


Trinity Church started as a colonization venture in the southern part of 
Dothan. Each church now has approximately 100 members. 

Rev. Norton Dendy is pastor of First Church in Dothan. 

Seen above are Elders C. D. Chancelor, Henry Hand, and William Beck Sr., 
and Deacons Shepard Dupree, Fred Lane, Bailey Griffin, Paul Wright, Charles 


Moon Jr., and Hassell Bryson Jr. 


Officers of Evergreen Church are: Elders Earl Waddell, Marvin Money, and 
C. Bryant Joiner, and Deacons Vernon Ivey, L. L. Dean, and J. M. Ray. 





the Communist world and defy the 
United Nations at the same time to 
prove it. Christianity has an amazing 
appeal to their hearts. 

The old pagan religions have no 
great hold on the thinking of Koreans 
who are turning to America and to 
the faith of Jesus Christ brought by 
her missionaries. Given a measure of 
security and independence and peace, 
this little land may well become one 
of the most Christian in the world. 
The Koreans themselves say that God 
has a destiny for them—to take the 
Gospel back into Manchuria and on 
into Siberia and the heart of Asia. Per- 
haps God will use this little land, 
purchased at such a dreadful cost of 
American money and blood, to bring 
this vast interior of Asia back to 
Himself. 

Never shall I forget the thought- 


provoking message which I heard sung 
by 300 prisoners of war, literally 
singing in the rain that day when 
the typhoon struck their camp during 
my visit last summer. These were not 
young people in a summer confer- 
ence, nor a mighty church congrega- 
tion led by a majestic pipe organ— 
they were ex-Communist prisoners de- 
tained against their will, seated on the 
muddy ground as the storm raged 
about them. Yet the message of their 
song should be proclaimed at Pan- 
munjon, the UN Headquarters, Lon- 
don, Paris, Moscow, and wherever 
the great of the world decide the fate 
of the small. Here is what they sang: 


“We've a story to tell to the nations, 
That shall turn their hearts to the 
right; 
A story of truth and mercy, 
A story of peace and light.” 









PRESBYTERIAN RULING ELDERS AND DEACONS 





HEAD EIGHTEEN COLLEGES 


Call them 


By LeROY P. BURNEY 


Director of Officer Training, 
Board of Christian Education 





“I will make you to become fishers of men” * is the 
first promise given by the Master Teacher, Jesus Christ, 
to the students who were called to follow Him. The 
realization of the potential power of mind, body, and 
soul is His purpose for every person. Education, in 
His name and after His pattern of teaching, has the 
same goal in 1954. How near this major objective the 
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present day student is led in institutions of higher learn- 
ing is in a large measure dependent upon the Christian 
leadership of the administration of these institutions. 

Many’ Presbyterian elders and deacons, under a call 
from God, are devoting their lives to aid young men 
and young women to become what God has purposed 
for them. To these we pay tribute and present them to 
Presbyterians so they may know we have many officers 
of distinction who believe that Christian leaders are 





essential for the Church and for Democracy. 





MARSHALL W. BROWN 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 
Dr. Brown is an elder in First Presby- 
terian Church, moderator of South 
Carolina Presbytery, and president of 
the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion of the South. 





ANDREW EDINGTON 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 
Serving in the First Church, Kerrville, 
Dr. Edington is a popular speaker at 
Presbyterian gatherings in Texas. He 
is one of the elders willing to serve 
as lay supply in the absence of min- 
isters. 


* Mark 1:17b. 


PEYTON NALLE RHODES 
Southwestern at Memphis, Tennessee 
Idlewild Church claims this distin- 
guished elder, who is a member of the 
Senate of Phi Beta Kappa. 





WILLIAM C. PRESSLY 


Peace College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

An elder of First Church, Dr. Pressly 
has served as Clerk of the Session for 
many years. He is a past president of 
the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion of the South. 





FRED TOM MITCHELL 

Mississippi State College 

Having served as president for eight 
years, Dr. Mitchell became president 
emeritus in 1953. Prior to his presi- 
dency of Mississippi State, he was 
dean of men at Michigan State Col- 
lege. 





W. W. HILL 
Livingston State Teachers College, 
Livingston, Alabama 

Dr. Hill has developed a practice 
teaching program which amounts to 
an internship in the experience offered 
prospective teachers. He is an elder 
in the Livingston church. 
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HENRY H. HILL 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Dr. Hill came to his present position 
after having been dean at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and superinten- 
dent of schools at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE HUTCHESON DENNY 


University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

After serving as president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, for nine years, Dr. 
Denny was president of University of 
Alabama for 26 years. On his retire- 
ment he was appointed chancellor. 





ERNEST ELLIOTT CHURCH 


Potomac State College, Keyser, West 
Virginia 

Active in men’s work, this elder of the 
Keyser Presbyterian Church has been 
President of the Men of Winchester 
Presbytery. 





PAUL MOFFATT McCAIN 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas 
A deacon, Dr. McCain is the Arkan- 
sas representative on the Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee for Higher Edu- 


cation. 





HENRY S. COOK 

Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Georgia 
Now acting president, Dr. Cook has 
served Berry Schools in many capaci- 
ties for 41 years, including dean and 
athletic director. He is an elder. 





H. LEE PRATHER 
Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana 

A lawyer who became a coach, this 
elder of Natchitoches is also a coach 
who became a president. Mr. Prather 
served for 38 years as athletic director 
at the college, winning many honors 
in basketball circles. 


ROBERT G. LANDOLT 
Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ken- 
tucky 
Formerly business manager of First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Mr. Landolt is an elder in 
Guerrant Church, Jackson. 






JOHN A. GUINN 

Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, Texas 

Once a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, Dr. Guinn’s experience also in- 
cludes being dean of Schreiner Insti- 
tute and president of San Angelo Col- 
lege. He is an elder in the First Church 
of Denton. 


ROBERT FRANKLIN POOLE 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Dr. Poole came to Clemson from 
North Carolina State College, where 
he was professor and plant pathologist. 
He is a deacon in the Presbyterian 
Church. 


(See page 45) 














Ate we ready for a 





rebirth of religion? 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


State College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


Reuictovs worxers 
ARE ALWAYS LOOKING FOR RELIGIOUS 
STIRRINGS that might foretell a rebirth 
of religion. They are so very eager 
for such a rebirth that they may be 
inclined to imagine what has no real 
foundation in fact. 

But when editorial writers of secu- 
lar magazines and newspapers, men 
who must keep their ears attuned to 
the murmurings of any under-cur- 
rent in society, think they detect re- 
ligious stirrings that may predict a 
rebirth of religion, then we can all 
listen with no misgivings. Ordinarily 
such writers have a very poor ear for 
religious matters. 

But in a winter issue of The Re- 
porter, a national news weekly, the 
editor says: “There is a deep reli- 
gious stirring in our country, a grop- 
ing for some compelling principle and 
belief that may help us to guide our 
lives.” If the writer is wrong in pre- 
dicting a rebirth of religion, which he 
later says we can “well afford,” he is 
undoubtedly right in recognizing we 
need “some compelling principle and 
belief that may help us to guide our 
lives.” If the American people have 
come to recognize that one need, 
there is hope for America, and there 
may be more than usual hope for a 
rebirth of religion. For certainly the 
felt need must precede the actual hap- 
pening. 


Obdoer STILL IS THE BASIS 
OF THE WRITER’S SUGGESTION. He finds 
that basis in the political campaign 
of last fall. He thinks men and 
women were revolting within them- 
selves against the moral and political 
chaos all about them. The appeal of 
the campaign was an appeal to some- 
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thing already existing. “A religious 
rebirth means that Americans who 
have a faith will find a way to under- 
stand each other and, when the inter- 
ests of the nation demand it, to work 
together.” In other words, question- 
able politics eventually disgust Amer- 
icans, so they come out and exert 
their innately moral demands. They 
used the American way of doing it, 
and doubtless many a person voted 
who would not have voted otherwise. 
His interest, however much it should 
have been, was not in politics, but in 
the moral welfare of our society. 
What seemed so unwholesome and so 
unsavory through September and Oc- 
tober exhibited something very whole- 
some in the American people. 

This reminds me of what Francis 
B. Sayre wrote back in 1950, when he 
declared that neither scientists, nor 
technicians, nor economists, nor states- 
men, nor diplomats could save the 
American people. Sayre said the “rank 
and file of the peoples of the world” 
must return to a common spiritual 
value on which the leaders can 
build. “And the one force which can 
achieve this is a virile and conquering 
Christianity.” 


Prensars “THE DEEP RELI- 
GIOUS STIRRINGS” noted in the Ameri- 
can people of last fall could mean we 
are returning to a common sense of 
spiritual values, and a virile and con- 
quering Christianity is beginning to 
show itself. If that is true, there is 
something for every Christian to be 
thankful for, and something which 
he or she should work to increase. 
In Job’s submissive speech to God 
he said: “I! had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now my eye 
sees thee.” Of course, the hearing 
about God was not lost on Job, but 
it did not give him a full understand- 
ing of His greatness. “But now my 
eye sees thee” and we have a changed 


Job. He could then say, “Therefore I 
despise myself and repent in dust and 
ashes.” Whenever a people have gone 
no further in their religious experi- 
ence than having heard about God, 
they are apt to feel they have no 
need of Him. The most impressive 
Christian is one who has a vision, who 
worships, and then works. After the 
mountaintop experience, Jesus found 
work waiting for Him down in the 
valley. So with all of us. We can 
have our high moments when God 
seems near to us, but they may be of 
short duration, for there is always 
Christian service to perform. We 
need Job’s experience of “seeing” 
God. 


A\re we READY FOR A RE- 
BIRTH OF RELIGION? Have we felt the 
“religious stirrings” in ourselves and 
in our associates? If so, what are we 
doing to enlarge our own concepts of 
God? Are we helping another en- 
large his? Job didn’t think hearing 
about God was sufficient. We may 
live in a Christian land and hear about 
God weekly, or even daily, for the 
heaven declare His handiwork and 
yet never have eyes that can see Him. 
The disciples had to climb the moun- 
tainside before they could have the 
mountaintop experience. 

Someone has said that the threat to 
our country comes from “irreligious 
social decay.” That is, our enemies 
are from within. It passes understand- 
ing that we should have those who 
for their own economic welfare are 
willing to destroy our country. Our 
country was built on religious ideals, 
and the only way to destroy it will 
be to undermine those ideals. I sup- 
pose the “irreligious social decay” re- 
fers to the destruction of the ideals 
of our country. I suppose, further- 
more, a revolt against such destruc- 
tion was beginning to well up within 
us and we were responsive to all the 
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pressure of campaign oratory. Our 
better selves were beginning to exert 
themselves even before the campaign 
started. Now, if only we keep up our 
revolt against “irreligious social de- 
cay,” be ready to support our govern- 
ment in helping us understand each 
other, and other nations to understand 
us, then we shall be doing our part to 
sae about a religious rebirth in our 
and. 


Ovzas HAS BEEN CALLED A 
CENTURY OF HOMELESSNESS AND EXILE. 
Look about the world at the homeless. 
Some have no home to go to. Others 
cannot go because they are held in 
Slavery by their fellow men. Little 
good will all our modern inventions, 
all our progress in medicine, all our 
lengthening the days of our years, be 
to those who are held in slavery by 
those who put an ism ahead of Chris- 
tianity. There may some good come 
to them from “the deep religious stir- 
rings” we are talking about, for a re- 
ligious rebirth in our land is not apt 
to remain quiescent. 
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Modern communications are too 
universal for a great religious awaken- 
ing in the United States not to stir 
Europe, and let us hope, even Asia 
and Africa. Such an event, however 
remote it may seem now, may mean 
greater freedom to all the world. We 
should never forget what happened 
to the great Roman Empire when 
Christianity spread through it. A Saint 
Paul could reach even Caesar’s house- 
hold. Certainly we have men and 
women today who are great enough 
to remind Caesar of that which be- 
longs to God. 


Tuere ARE MANY THINGS 
WRONG, WITH Us, but there are also 
many things which are right. It is no 
time to lose hope in ourselves, or in 
our land. One who reads John Wes- 
ley’s Journal and becomes amazed at 
the way people behaved toward him, 
in fact, toward any religious service, 
must realize that we have become in 
many ways more religiously civilized. 
Swearing and cursing are heard in 
many places, but the use of profanity 





cannot be as bad as it was in the 
United Kingdom in John Wesley’s 
day. 

if mention these things to show 
that we still have something good on 
which to build. Apparently enough 
people are realizing things aren’t so 
good as they might be, or should be, 
that they are homesick for the better 
things. Then we have “the deep re- 
ligious stirrings” of the writer. 

If the “stirring” are truly “deep,” 
then they will eventually come to the 
surface, and go over into real action. 
But it is no time to say we cannot help 
matters. We cannot afford to ignore 
the least disturbance indicative of re- 
ligious revival. There is too much in 
the world—that means our own coun- 
try along with the others—that cries 
out for help of a kind that can come 
from God alone. If we can in our own 
lowly manner be some sort of mes- 
senger, some sort of missionary, for 
Him, then in His Name, and for the 
sake of those who need us and Him, 
let us not shrink from the call. Jesus 
has invited us to come unto Him. 
It is one way to find rest for our souls. 


[+ rue pou. 1s aPProxt- 
MATELY CORRECT, 87 per cent of the 
American people are certain there is 
a God. The tragedy of the figures lies 
in the fact that so many of that high 
percentage do not live as though the 
believed there is a God. Jesus made it 
quite clear that the lips did not count, 
if the heart were impure. He also 
made it quite clear that there was @ 
work to be done in the valley. A re- 
birth of religion in our land will de- 
pend upon something more realistic 
than the number who say with their 
lips they believe there is a God. Tax- 
payers in the United States foot a 
large expense account for strong drink 
served to visiting diplomats in Wash- 
ington. Those Americans who have 
sold out to the Communists may be 
among those who are sure there is a 
God. One can hardly expect such to 
be interested in a rebirth of religion. 
If we want a rebirth of religion, 
then we must be willing to work for 
it. We can begin with ourselves. We 
can check our own behavior in the 
light of the one great Guide Book of 
Living—the Bible. END 
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By LEONARD W. TOPPING 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, N. C. 


I NTERCHURCH CO-OPERA- 
TION is a vital and increasingly im- 
portant factor in the religious life of 
Greenville, N. C. 

For seven successive years, a city- 
wide visitation evangelism program, 
sponsored by the Ministerial Associ- 
ation of Greenville, has been a steadily 
more successful adventure in witness- 
ing for Jesus Christ. The strengthen- 
ing of church life in the city has 
richly rewarded the twelve co-operat- 
ing churches, as well as the entire city. 

No clearer picture of the effect of 
the seven-year co-operative effort by 
seven different denominations can be 
presented than to say that in this city 
of 16,000 population, the number of 
persons who have joined the churches 
of their choice as the result of the 
visitation campaigns equals a tenth of 
the population. It would not be quite 
safe to say that one out of every ten 
persons in Greenville is a member of 
the church because of the evangelistic 


Ecumenicity 
in Evangelism 


Perhaps 10 per cent of the 
people in Greenville have 
‘been won for the Church 





work during these visitation periods, 
but leaders know that more than 1500 
can be counted. 


FOUR PRESBYTERIAN 
cHuRCHEsS have taken leading roles 
in the programs. Two each of the 
Missionary Baptist and Methodist 
Churches, and one each of the Chris- 
tian, Free Will Baptist, Church of 
God, and Pentecostal Holiness de- 
nominations have co-operated. Pres- 
byterian churches in the program in- 
clude the West Greenville Church, 
Herbert W. Dale, minister; Holly- 
wood Church, E. Lee Willingham, 
minister; Meadowbrook Church, C. 
D. Patterson, minister; and the First 
Church, Leonard W. Topping, min- 
ister. 

Much of the dynamic leadership, 
so far as individuals are concerned, 
has come from a Baptist, the Rev. 
John Pemberton, minister of the Cape 
Island Baptist Church, Cape May, 
New Jersey. Every other year the 
Ministerial Association has extended a 
unanimous invitation to this dynamic 
and radiant Christian leader who has 
made his way into the heart of the 
city, and inspired hundreds of work- 
ers to visit with zeal and enthusiasm. 
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through visitation evangelism 


THE VISITATION PROGRAM 
for any one year covers only four 
days of actual operation, but prepara- 
tion for the program begins weeks in 
advance, and almost all co-operating 
churches continue follow-up work in 
visitation and with a week’s preach- 
ing mission. 

Planning begins in the fall, when 
the Association establishes certain 
dates and appoints committees for 
arrangements. Then in January, when 
the organization for the evangelistic 
period begins to function, a religious 
census of the entire city is taken. This 
usually falls in the last week of the 
month. 


One of the committees set up in the 
fall handles this census, apportioning 
the territory of the city to workers 
from each church. The census com- 


mittee is also responsible for getting 
necessary census materials. 


ANOTHER COMMITTEE, be- 
ginning work shortly after its forma- 
tion in the fall, secures the leader for 
the instructional and_ inspirational 
meetings during the visitation period. 
This committee provides for the en- 
tertainment of the leader and takes 
care of correspondence and arrange- 
ments. 

By midwinter, the Association is 
ready to assign responsibility for sup- 
pers for visitation workers, and sched- 
ule times and places for instructional 
and inspirational meetings. 

Each denomination is given a re- 
sponsibility to the workers for the 
visitation. During the four days of the 
evangelism period, a different church 
each night provides a supper and a 
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ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS from 
twelve states last year made Montreat’s 
first school of music in recent years “most 
successful,” according to Director Harold 
Frantz. 

Daily classes, rehearsals, and four con- 
certs made a busy schedule for the more 
than 60 students in the eleven-day school. 

Photo above: Pointers on conducting 
from the organist’s seat are demonstrated 
by Donald D. Kettering of East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, Penn. 
@ AT RIGHT: Director R. Henry Ack- 
ley of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in 
Hanover, Penn., rehearses the Festival 
Chorus. 


MUSIC 


will rock the hills at 
Montreat, July 22-29 





meeting place. During the past year 
for instance, visitation began on a 
Sunday night, with the Christian 
Church providing supper and meeting 
facilities before visitation teams went 
out for their evening’s calls. A Pres- 
byterian church was host the second 
night, with the other Presbyterian 
churches in the Association assisting. 
Tuesday night the Methodists were 
hosts, and on Wednesday the Baptists. 


DURING THE PERIOD of visita- 
tion, the workers from the twelve 
churches gather each night for sup- 
per, a period of instruction, and then 
visitation. The regular schedule for 
the evening’s program has been sup- 
per at 6:30, instruction at 7:00 and 
visitation beginning at 7:30. 

On an average night, about 110 
workers from the churches take part 
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in the program. They go calling in 
pairs, and normally make two visits 
each evening. Following the visitation 
period, workers again gather at the 
host church of the evening, for a 
period of sharing experiences. One of 
the happy times of these co-operative 
endeavors for the Kingdom has been 
this sharing time following the visita- 
tion. Each person who has had a 
helpful experience relates that which 
has been inspiring. 

Sometime during the visitation 
evangelism period, a union noonday 
service is held. This past year, the 
Methodist Church was host for the 
service with Dr. Pemberton preach- 


ing. 


FOLLOWING THE FOUR 
NicHTs of visitation, the churches usu- 
ally continue the efforts of the pro- 


gram with a week’s preaching mission. 
Most of them also continue efforts 
on their own with monthly meetings 
of visitation teams followed by calls. 
These have met with encouraging 
results also. 


The churches, the ministers and the 
city have received rich spiritual divi- 
dends from these practical efforts in 
interchurch co-operation. Not the 
least of these dividends has been a 
greater spirit of Christian fellowship 
and co-operation. 


Greenville has certainly proved the 
value of visitation evangelism and co- 
operation between churches for a city 
of its size (16,000). The same plan 
offers great possibilities for spiritual 
adventure to other cities and towns. 

END 
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WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 








(From page 33) in the United 
States and Canada. Almost all the 
major Protestant denominations, and 
many Orthodox groups, are members 
of the Council. It is hoped that several 
church groups which are not mem- 
bers will send official observers. 


BESIDES THE OFFICIAL DELEGATES, there 
will be 600 accredited visitors, like- 
wise chosen by their respective de- 
nominations, 150 consultants, invited 
because of their special competence in 
one of the special subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the Assembly, and 120 youth 
consultants. The youth consultants 
will come from countries around the 
world and will participate in all ses- 
sions of the Assembly. 

Main theme of the Assembly will 
be “Christ—the Hope of the World.” 
Study sections will apply this theme to 
the everyday problems of the average 
man or woman in the world as of 
1954. Groups of competent laymen as 
well as theologians have been produc- 
ing factual surveys and Biblical docu- 
ments, geared to such subjects as 
Christian unity, evangelism, econom- 
ics, international relations, and race. 
And in local churches and church 
councils throughout the country, dis- 
cussion groups have been studying the 
themes of the Assembly and report- 
ing the results of their thinking to 
their denominational officers and dele- 
gates so that, in the words of the 
World Council’s Central Committee, 
“the discussions at Evanston may be 
conversations between the Churches of 
the World Council, and not just be- 
tween the delegates at Evanston.” 

The Assembly is expected to draft 
a “Message to the Member Churches.” 
This, like other utterances of the 
World Council of Churches, will not 
be binding on the member Churches 
except as they accept and endorse its 
various recommendations. Since the 
message will, however, represent the 
considered views of so large a seg- 
ment of Christendom, it will certainly 
carry tremendous weight and make 
a powerful moral impact on both the 
religious and the secular world. 

Some people are puzzled to know 
what, then, the World Council hopes 
to accomplish. The following brief 
summary of what it has accomplished 
since its constituting meeting in Am- 
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sterdam is indicative: 

“Its member Churches have stayed 
together, continued to discuss their 
problems and worked together. Its 
fellowship has increased in numbers 
and strength. It has sent over $21,000,- 
ooo and 25,000 tons of clothing and 
food to help people and Christian in- 


stitutions through the aftermath of 
war. It has held a world theological 
conference, and conducted study work 
on a world-wide scale, seeking to re- 
late Christian concepts to man’s in- 
creasingly complex and bewildering 
life. Conferences have included an 
Asian Study Conference, and refu- 
gee conferences in co-operation with 
U. N. Ecumenical youth work camps 
have demonstrated the ecumenical 
principle at work. Christian statesmen 
at the U. N. have been reassured that 
they have the moral backing of Chris- 
tians of many lands. All member 
Churches have experienced a richer, 
fuller Christian fellowship.” 

The Rev. Robert S. Bilheimer of the 
New York staff of the World Coun- 
cil, is the executive secretary for the 
Assembly. General secretary of the 
World Council of Churches is Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, whose offices 
are at the World Council headquar- 
ters in Geneva, Switzerland, but who 
expects to be in the United States 
from May until after the Assembly. 








SUMMER SLUMP 


(From page 5) 








SUMMER TIME MIGHT ALSO 
be a time of increased service to 
the community. Vacation church 
schools, supervised _ playgrounds, 
hobby shops, play nights, Bible study 
classes, story hours, and all kinds of 
similar activities can be carried on in 
and near the church during the sum- 
mer for all the children and young 
people of the neighborhood. In the 
informality of such programs many 
of the barriers which separate groups 
will be lost. 

Religion can become more closely 
related to all the phases of life during 
the seven-day a week program of the 
summer than during the winter when 
the church’s acitivities are largely con- 
fined to Sundays. 


LET'S MAKE this summer 
different! 

Let’s take advantage of the many 
opportunities nature bestows upon 
us. 

Let’s have no less, but rather more 
worship as we use the out-of-doors, as 
well as the sanctuary, in which to 
feel God’s presence. 


Let’s have no less, but rather more 
learning as we use the summertime 
hours for Bible story reading and the 
reading of other great literature. 

Let’s have no less, but rather more 

fellowship as we plan for families and 
groups of families within the church 
and neighborhood to do things to- 
gether in the summer evenings. 
. Let’s have no less, but rather more 
sharing as we give our time and more 
of ourselves to activities of service for 
the church, for the community, for 
others wherever they may be. 

By all means, let’s avoid that sum- 
mer slump! With a little planning we 
can make this summer different! ENp. 


International Convention 
On Christian Education Planned 


cuicaco—Activities of the 30,000,- 
ooo Americans enrolled in the Prot- 
estant church schools of this country 
will be in the spotlight as lay church 
leaders meet at the 23rd International 
Quadrennial Convention on Christian 
Education, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches, in Cleveland, 
July 27-31, 1955. The previous con- 
vention was held in 1947 in Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Religious Press Urged 
To Continue Fight 
On Indecent Literature 


cuicaco—A resolution urging the 
religious press to “continue its resist- 
ance, within the bounds of constitu- 
tional freedom, to the sale of salacious 
literature by our nation’s bookstands” 
was adopted by the Evangelical Press 
Association at its sixth annual con- 
vention here. 

Another adopted resolution noted 
that television has become “a major 
medium in influencing the home” and 
called upon TV authorities to “purge 
television screens of crime stories, 
suggestive scenes of immoral conduct 
and conversation, liquor and cigarette 
publicity.” It coupled with this re- 
quest a “demand” for large produc- 
tion of educational programs. 


India Christians 
Producing First Hindi Film 


JABALPUR, CENTRAL INDIA— The first 
motion picture on a Christian theme 
to use the Hindi language is under 
production here. 

Called “The Transformed Life” it 
is based on the story of the tax col- 
lector, Zacchaeus, and his meeting with 
Jesus. 

The production is sponsored by the 
National Christian Council of India 
and is being financed by its Film Com- 
mission’s audio-visual aids committee. 
Filming is taking place on the campus 
of Leonard Theological College here. 








“PREXY” 
(From page 39) 











JOHN MONTGOMERY 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North 
Carolina 
Prior to his office at Mitchell, this 
elder of First Church was dean at 
Lees College and Lindsey-Wilson Col- 
lege, both in Kentucky. 
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JOHN REDD HUTCHESON 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 

Following his term as president from 
1945 to 1947, Dr. Hutcheson became 
chancellor of VPI. His outstanding 
work has been directing the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, which has a 
reputation for being one of the best 
in the country. Blacksburg church 


claims him as an elder. 





WALTER STEPHENSON NEWMAN 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia 

Dr. Newman moved up from the vice- 
presidency on the appointment of Dr. 
Hutcheson as chancellor. His back- 
ground of administrative work in agri- 
culture and education has prepared 
this elder for his present position. 


Carnegie Makes Grant 
For Theological Survey 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥.—A grant of $65,000 
from the Carnegie Gor ration of 
New York has been received by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools to finance the “first compre- 
hensive survey of Protestant theologi- 
cal education in the U.S. in 20 years,” 
the association’s headquarters an- 
nounced here. 

Oren H. Baker, executive secre- 
tary, said that Dr. H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, professor of Christian ethics at 
Yale University Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn., has been named to di- 
rect the study. 

One of the survey’s basic aims, Mr. 
Baker said, will be to answer questions 
about the role of the min’‘ster in con- 
temporary life and to assess how well 
his education equips him for his com- 
plex responsibilities. 

The survey, which is expected to be 
completed in a year and a half, will 
examine the curricula of accredited 
American, and some Canadian, divin- 
ity schools that are members of the 
association, Mr. Baker added. 


World Council Resettled 
8,881 Refugees Last Year 


GENEVA—A total of 8881 refugees 
were resettled by the World Council 
of Churches in 1953, according to a 
report by the agency’s Department of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Ref- 
ugees. 

The report disclosed the following 
increases in resettlement over the pre- 
vious year: Canada from 569 to 3163, 
Australia from 332 to 1013, Brazil from 


173 to 2621, France from 29 to 232, ™ 


and Turkey from 7 to 367. 

Gains also were recorded in 24 
other countries. Some refugees reset- 
tled by the World Council were ad- 
mitted to Argentina, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Uruguay, Iran, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom. 

A total of 2604 European refugees 
were moved from the interior of China 
through Hong Kong to new homes in 
other countries. 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


DAVIDSON—The Dublin Players, who re- 
ceived an outstanding accolade at David- 
son College for their presentation of 
“Pygmalian” this season, will play a re- 
turn engagement at Davidson in 1955. 














DRIVE-IN CHURCH 








(From page 8) 
pending completion of the educational 
building, is even more difficult. A 
large apartment building some distance 
from the new church is used for the 
children. Adult classes are conducted 
as is the service. 

Getting acquainted problems are 
also met, since the congregation can 
disperse immediately after a service is 
over. A half-hour’s pre-service coffee 
once a month helps meet this diffi- 
culty. Also, each Sunday the Women 
and Men of the Church organizations 
have representatives patrolling the 
rows of speakers, welcoming stran- 
gers. 

And congregational meetings? That 
has to be handled differently too. Peo- 
ple in Whitfield Estates Church vote 
by tooting their horns. 

The novel church is serving its 
people well, and simply because it is 
different, is calling attention to the 
work of the Presbyterian Church in 
Florida. 

“Daily, transients stop and look and 
frequently turn aside and drive 
through our grounds,” the pastor ex- 
plains. “A trailer party stopped today 
and had lunch at our tables, outside 
under the trees. About an hour ago, 
on a Saturday night, and after dark, 
some Indiana tourists stopped at my 
house to inquire whether the grounds 
they had observed were the site of the 
church about which they had read be- 
fore leaving home.” END 








THE MISSING TOOTH 








(From page 30) all of his itinera- 
tions. He’s. a pretty busy fellow, for 
our evangelistic missionaries spend 
most of their time out “on the road.” 
After supper we enjoyed the best 
Christian fellowship that I have ever 
experienced. The “medal chief,” who 
is also a Christian, came over to our 
camp with his friends and advisers and 
there we sat until late, exchanging 
tales. 


THE NEXT MORNING at 6:30 
o'clock the first call to worship 
sounded a half hour later than usual 
because the night had been particu- 
larly damp, and the day. promised to 
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Your church might do this... 





Westminster Church in Bluefield 


sends the SURVEY for a year 


as a gift to each new member. 








be cold and wet. In all African Chris- 
tian villages, morning worship service 
is held every day and usually at 6 
a.m. The church was crowded with 
men, women, and children. That 
morning after the service the dental 
clinic opened at 7:45 and continued 
until the last patient was seen. 
Some interesting and amusing inci- 
dents occurred. The old chief’s wife, 
his only one, since he is a Christian, 
could not understand why we did not 


put her tooth back into her mouth 
after it was extracted. I think she 
was quite upset. Long ago when an 
African lost a tooth, another was 
carved from ivory in some ornamental 
shape and put back in the mouth. She 
~ ey of the “old-timers.” 

ay I close my story by saying that 
I truly felt pr this indcenbort that 
I was experiencing a real opportunity 
to pull teeth for the glory of the 
Lord! END 
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RELIGION IN THE NEWS 








Dr. Vernon S. Broyles Leaves 
Board of Church Extension 


ATLANTA, GA.—Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, 
Jr., executive secretary of the Board 
of Church Extension, has announced 
acceptance of the pastorate of North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in down- 
town Atlanta. Dr. Broyles will return 
to the North Avenue pulpit around 
July 1. 

The Church Extension executive is 
succeeding Dr. R. McFerran Crowe, 
who resigned to become president of 
Belhaven Presbyterian College in Jack- 
son, Miss. For nine years Dr. Broyles 
was pastor of the North Avenue 
Church before he assumed duties of 
the executive secretary of the Board 
of Church Extension, a post he has 
held for four years. 


Mid-Century Development 
Program Exceeds Goal 


Union Seminary’s Mid-Century De- 
velopment Program reached $2,616,- 
044.85. The campaign, begun in De- 
cember 1951, was concluded with the 
Richmond Area placing a capstone of 
$182,085. The Presbyterians of the 
Synods of Appalachia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia, rec- 
ognizing the need for more ministers, 
put their shoulders to the wheel and 
exceeded the goal of the Mid-Century 
Development Program by $106,000. 
With the funds provided in this Mid- 
Century Development Program the 
Seminary has completed five new fac- 
ulty homes. The married students’ 
dormitory, which will house the fam- 
ilies of 24 students, will be completed 
and ready for occupancy by the open- 
ing of school next year. 


Beggs to Attend 
World Council 

Miss Martha Beggs, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, is one of eighteen youth 


consultants named by the United 
Christian Youth Movement of Amer- 
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Vernon S. Broyles 





R. McFerran Crowe 





ican Protestants to attend the second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois, in Au- 
gust. She is the youth worker chosen 
to represent the Presbyterian Church, 
US. 

Youth consultants will have the 
same privileges, except for voting 
power, as denominational adult dele- 
gates. They will participate in all of 
the Assembly’s work. One of their 
principal responsibilities will be to 
“translate into practical terms for 
young people the concern of the 
World Council in international af- 
fairs,” according to Rev. A. Wilson 
Cheek, executive secretary of UCYM. 





Annuities & Relief 
Board Elects Currie 


ATLANTA, GA.—The selection of 
Charles J. Currie, Atlanta insurance 
executive, to become the executive 
secretary of the Board of Annuities 
and Relief of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., was announced here by Rev. 
W. A. Benfield, Louisville, Ky., chair- 
man of the Board. Mr. Currie is re- 
tiring from Mutual of New York 
under the provision of that Company’s 
retirement plan. 

Mr. Currie, manager of the Atlanta 
agency of Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, will succeed 
Dr. Wade H. Boggs upon his retire- 
ment as executive secretary on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. Dr. Boggs, who has 
headed the Board of Annuities and 
Relief and its predecessor organization, 
the Committee on Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, since 1943, will 
remain with the Board as consultant. 

Mr. Currie will be the first layman 
to head the retirement, relief, and in- 
surance agency of the South-wide Pres- 
byterian Church. His selection and 
acceptance were based upon his ex- 
perience and knowledge along the 
lines of annuities, his deep interest in 
the material welfare of our ministers, 
missionaries and employees, and upon 
the fact that the Church would in 
this way avoid taking a minister out 
of the pastorate and placing him in 
an executive position, when the 
Church is already suffering from an 
acute shortage of (See page 49) 
















By RALPH WALDO LLOYD 


American Secretary of the Alliance 
President of Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Tue WORLD PRESBYTERIAN 
ALLIANCE, the one organization in the 
world which binds all branches of the 
Presbyterian family together, meets in 
General Council this summer for the 
first time in six years. Usually such 
meetings come every fifth year. 

Meeting place is the campus 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. The dates are 
July 27 to August 5. Adjournment 
will be ten days before the opening 
of the Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Evanston, Illinois. 
The delegates will represent 40 mil- 
lion Presbyterian and Reformed peo- 
ples—largest Protestant body in the 
world. 

The Alliance chose to meet in the 
same country and near to the dates of 
the larger, more comprehensive World 
Council of Churches since many dele- 
gates from abroad are able to attend 
‘both meetings on the expense of one 
trip. In 1948, the same plan was 
followed, the Alliance meeting in 
‘Geneva, Switzerland, shortly before 
the organizing meeting of the World 
‘Council in Amsterdam. It will be 
noted that the Anglicans (Episco- 
palians) also are holding a World 
_ ‘Congress at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

‘this summer, opening August 4. 


THE WORLD MEETING of the 
Alliance is a delegated one under the 
mame General Council. The meeting 
-at Princeton will be the seventeenth 
‘General Council held since organiza- 
tion of the Alliance in 1875. The six- 
-teenth was at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
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World Presbyterian Alliance Meets 





Represents 40 million members 
of Presbyterian and Reformed churches — 
largest body in Protestantism. 


1948, and the fifteenth was in Mon- 
treal, Canada, in 1937. World War II 
prevented the meeting originally 
scheduled for 1941 and delayed it un- 
til 1948. The seventeenth General 
Council was first scheduled for 1953 
but was later postponed until 1954. 

There are 65 Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Church bodies in 45 countries 
on the membership roll of the Alli- 
ance. Every member Church is en- 
titled to at least two delegates, and 
more in accord with a formula based 
on the respective numbers of congre- 
gations. Delegates must be ministers 
or ruling elders. There are also small 
quotas of women and youth corre- 
sponding members. 


IF ALL CHURCHES SHOULD 
SEND their full quotas, which in our 
present world situation is impossible, 
there would be the following attend- 
ance from the various parts of the 
world: 


U.S. and Canada—149 delegates, 
19 women and 19 youth corre- 
sponding members 


Latin America—24, 6, 6 

British Isles—63, 10, 10 
Continental Europe—1o04, 20, 20 
Asia—63, 8, 8 

Africa—30, 8, 8 
Australasia—2z1, 3, 3 


This would mean a total of 454 
delegates, 74 women and 74 youth 
corresponding members, a grand total 
of 602 persons, exclusive of staff and 
visitors. 

While most of North American 
delegates and corresponding members 
are expected to attend, there are many 
countries which can send few or none. 





Therefore, estimated total attendance 
is between 300 and 400 exclusive of 
visitors. Since this is practically the 
capacity of the Princeton campus, it 
will not be possible to admit many 
visitors to other than the night meet- 
ings. 

The quota of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States is 23 
delegates, three women and three 
youth corresponding members. 

Main theme of the seventeenth Gen- 
eral Council is “The Witness of the 
Reformed Churches in the World 
Today.” There will be five study sec- 
tions for which widely scattered study 
groups are now preparing. They will 
deal with the following subthemes: 


(1) The Reformed Churches and 
the Ecumenical Movement 
(2) The Outreach of the Church 
(Evangelism, Missions, Educa- 
tion, Culture) 

(3) The Several Ministries of the 
Church 

(4) The Church’s Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility to the State and So- 
ciety 

(5) Renewal of the Church’s Inner 
Life—Personal and Corporate 


THE OPENING SERVICE will 
be Tuesday, July 27 at 8:00 p.m. in 
First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 
New Jersey. The first business session 
will be held the next morning on the 
Princeton Seminary campus. The clos- 
ing session will be at noon, Thursday, 
August 5. 

The general schedule of events each 
day will include a morning Bible 
hour, a plenary business session, study 
section and committee meetings, an 
evening service, and finally, prayers. 
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Delegates will be lodged in the Semi- 
nary dormitories and will eat in the 
Seminary dining room. 

Speakers and leaders will include 
outstanding ministers, laymen, and 
women from many countries. A list 
will be announced later. 

This article uses the shorter name 
“The World Presbyterian Alliance.” 
However, the official name is “The 
Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Throughout the World Holding the 
Presbyterian System.” This suggests 
the following important facts about 
the member Churches: they bear vari- 
ous names, some “Presbyterian,” some 
“Reformed,” some other names; they 
all hold the “Reformed Faith” of Cal- 
vin, Zwingli, Knox; and they all have 
a Presbyterian form of government. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
of the Alliance is now in Geneva, 
Switzerland, at 17 Route de Malagnou. 
Until 1948, it was in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

The full time executive secretary of 
the Alliance is Rev. Marcel Prader- 
vand, D.D., a Swiss minister. The 
president is the Very Rev. Edward 
J. Hagan, Edinburgh, Scotland, for- 


mer moderator of the Church of | 
Scotland. There are two vice-presi- | 


dents: Rev. Edgar J. Romig, D.D., 
pastor of the West End Collegiate 
Reformed Church, New York City; 
and Professor J. Hromadka, D.D., 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. The Ameri- 
can secretary is Rev. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, D.D. 

The Alliance at present is divided 


for convenience into two Sections— | 
a Western (American) and an East- | 


ern. The number of Sections will 
probably be increased after the Prince- 
ton meeting. The current chairman of 
the Western Section is Dr. John H. 
Gardner, Jr., pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Baltimore; and the vice- 
chairman is Dr. James I. McCord, 
dean and professor at Austin Theo- 
logical Seminary, Austin, Texas. 
Article III of the newly revised 
Constitution to be proposed to the 
Princeton meeting contains ten state- 
ments of purpose. The first two read 
as follows: “To deepen the fellowship 
which exists between the constituent 
Churches, and to help them to fulfill 
their own responsibilities in the serv- 
ice of Christ; to unite the forces of 
the constituent Churches in common 
service wherever needed and prac- 
ticable.” END 
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in August... 


May 28 through June 3. 


our Church. 





The full, exciting story 


In the August issue Survey will bring its readers a com- 
plete w ord-and- -picture story of the history- -making g4th 
General Assembly of our Church, in session at Montreat, 


On hand as your eyes and ears will be Bluford Hestir, 
director of publicity of the General Council, and Wil- 
liam Thompson, Survey editor, aided by a staff of writ- 
ers, analysts, and photographers. 

Watch for this important issue, as SURVEY reports the 
decisions made and new programs charted by the 450 
Commissioners who will be representing upwards of 
750,000 Southern Presbyterians at this highest Court of 











Board of Annuities and Relief. Dr. Boggs, retiring head, is at left in second row, and 
Mr. Currie, new executive secretary, is at right in some row. Dr. W. A. Benfield, Jr., 
back row, right, is chairman of the board. 


(From page 47) pastors. As spokes- 
man and administrative head of the 
board, Mr. Currie will work for 632 
retired ministers and their heirs, and 
nearly 2500 active participants in the 
Church’s pension plan. 

A. Native of DeKalb, Kemper 
County, Mississippi, Mr. Currie grew 
up. in Meridian, and was educated in 
the public schools there and at Missis- 
sippi State College. He is the son of 
James Hector Currie, Mississippi law- 


| yer, and Frances Neville Currie. His 


wife is the former Constance Berry of 
Atlanta, and they have two sons, 
Charles, Jr., now an officer in the Air 
Force at MacDill Field, Florida, and 


Rigdon, in business in Atlanta. 

Mr. Currie is widely known as a 
member of the Board of Annuities 
and Relief since 1943, and as the origi- 
nator of the idea for, and a driving 
force behind, the creation of the Pres- 
byterian Center which was dedicated 
in Atlanta March 12. He is a deacon 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta. As a member of the church, 
prior to his nomination to the board 
position, Mr. Currie was actively in- 
terested in the Church’s pension plan, 
and assisted in setting up the South- 
wide drive which resulted in the 
opening in 1940 of the Minister’s 
Annuity Fund. 
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WORK CAMP 











(From page 11) 


meetings consisted mostly of Angel and Joe discussing 
the possibilities in Spanish, and then of their telling us 
the possibilities in English. 

That week, we champed at the bit, raring to get on 
schedule and to try out our muscles and work clothes. 
We made out our work schedule as follows: 


Raa RANE Ls Es oe 6:15 
RINE cijeals a Slo AGI Ds ls AD aS O de cada a8 7:00 
PUM ICV OUGIG, ose asc cic deiginisgcss 9,3.08%.00 00% 7:30 
Rae Rene nae Wes yee rie mane 7:50 
EE otha tba aaa ene hens Kakayee oR NORA 12:15 
PED aba iebibes duh brik de> see admedbn sedades 12:45 
PS ioc entra kivichene brs + piimadinn dene ch 2:00 
I NBs Ad gh N Gest Akos LAER 4:00 
RN Fa. vcn esd .050beesikas oc desssiecahs 5:30 


After-supper time was reserved for speakers and dis- 
cussions, recreation at church on Thursday nights, 
church services on Sunday nights, and free time. 


WME ocsiecrttererersrsyrie yer nese 9:30 
GE 6: ah.cgdateaawdisewenences ¥en ones’ .. 10215 
Of course, the schedule had its ups and downs, but 
it remained pretty much the same on paper. We were 
to take turns leading vesper services, with a different 
person in charge each night. We also took turns with 
the cooking and housekeeping, one of us staying home 
each day while the others worked in the field. Someone 
else would help. with supper, and. keep. house the next 
day, and so on, except for week ends, which were 
more of a free-for-all. 


W: WERE JOINED at the beginning of the 
summer by two Puerto Rican seminary students, who 
also took turns with vespers and cooking. I think that 
it must have taken a great amount of moral courage, 
and some amount of mental conflict for them to partici- 
pate in our camp. In the first place, they were out- 
numbered, both by continentals and women. Second, 
they were doing manual labor, of which some of their 
contemporaries disapproved. In leading vespers, as in 
most of the conversations, they spoke in English, in 
deference to the various degrees of our ignorance of 
the Spanish language. However, they always prayed 
in Spanish. Perhaps it was as Angel Louis had said— 
speaking in Spanish was speaking in Christian. English, 
being so unnatural to them, would seem like putting a 
barrier between them and God. 


When the time came for the Puerto Ricans to pre- 
pare meals, they had to cope with another tradition. 
In their land, the women are supposed to serve the 
men and are not even supposed to sit down to eat until 
the men have finished their meals. Lope and Celio, 
however, rallied to the work camp tradition. They 
cooked like veterans—by Puerto Rican recipes, of 
course, whereas we stubbornly clung to the U. S. cook- 
book. The lifesaver of the summer was a jar of peanut 
butter; when we cooked, the Puerto Ricans ate peanut 
butter; when the Puerto Ricans cooked, we ate peanut 
butter! 
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Ox TUESDAY, JUNE 30, we inaugurated our 
schedule and the project began to roll. The field on 
which we were to build the playground consisted of 
rich clay newly-ploughed into deep furrows. I realized 
the need for my six-inch-high work shoes. We were 
to level it and give it a hard firm surface by pounding 
loads of pevillia (pronounced peveéya), a very fine 
gravel, into it. Our first job was all too clear. A truck 
had come to deliver the first load of pevillia, but un- 
able to drive onto the field without becoming stuck, 
had dumped the whole load at the entrance. We had to 
dig ourselves in by shovel. After the leveling of the 
first pile, we often used the jeep (which belonged to 
Betty MacDonald), with a drag to level pevillia and 
a slip pan to level piles of clay. This was our longest 
job, and probably the most discouraging that we had 
to do. 

After the pevillia had been spread and pounded, it 
would mix with the clay and seem to disappear com- 
pletely. A truck would drive in with another load, 
leaving tire tracks a foot deep to be leveled again be- 
fore the next spread. Then came the day when it 
rained and water did not stand in puddles all over the 
field. This was a good test, for it was a rare day that 
we didn’t at some time have to grab our tools and hop, 
slightly damp, into the back of the truck. Usually the 
sun would poke out again to dry us off, but we would 
have to dig trenches to drain water off the field. 

The last rain had proved that we were finally ready 
for the next step. Slow as the progress had gone (I had 
learned much patience in those days), we would not 
have gone nearly-as fast as ‘we did if it had not been 
for our Puerto Rican friends who became unofficial 
members of the work camp. Many who had come to 
watch the American women struggle with pick and 
shovel, had stayed to help. We ended by being the 
nucleus of a large laboring force, all sizes and colors, 
boys and girls. 


Tue MAJority of the population were 
Indian, Spanish, Negro, or a mixture of any of the 
three. Just as we would not think it distasteful to have 
a blond, brunette, and redhead in one family, they 
would think it quite natural to have a blue-eyed blond, 
a tan-skinned child with straight hair, and a dark brown 
child with kinky hair in the same family. Sometimes I 
wondered what would happen if these children were 
transported to the States and an attempt were made to 
separate them according to their racial characteristics. 


I am afraid that some Puerto Ricans would not think 
Americans very hospitable. While living in Puerto Rico we 
did not treat anyone differently from anyone else because of 
a difference in shade of skin, because the Puerto Ricans did 
not treat us or each other differently. It was embarrassing to 
me to think that if they visited the States, their hospitality 
would not be as warmly returned to them as it had been 
given to us! 


Most of our Puerto Rican helpers lived in the bunga- 
lows across the street from where we worked, and 
most of them came to work faithfully every day. Some 
of the smallest ones were so eager to help that they 
would wait on our porch steps while we finished 
breakfast and had morning devotions. Then they would 
pile into the back of the truck and ride down to work 
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with us, sitting with us on shovels, picks, pipes, cement 
bags, or the wheelbarrow and singing “Rise, Shine, and 
Give God the Glory.” 

On days when it rained more than ordinarily, we 
would stay up at the hospital and work under the shed 
roof. There we learned fascinating new skills. We used 
hammer and saw to make bases for the softball dia- 
mond, swing seats, and basketball standards; cranked 
the bellows to heat the ends of our heavy iron pipes, 
and wielded a fourteen-pound hammer to flatten the 
pipes so that rain wouldn’t stand in them. The two 
instruments most interesting to us, though, were the 
electric drill, used for making holes in the pipes to 
attach the fence; and the acetylene torch, used for 
cutting the pipes to the right lengths. It took me a 
week to get the courage to use the torch, and then I 
wanted to use it all the time, because it gave me such 
a feeling of daring and power. 


Wy ene SIX WEEKS, we had completed a 
softball diamond, fenced in an area for small children 
to play; built a pair of steps, a playhouse, climbing bars, 
swings; and started basketball standards. 

We also had our share of play. One Friday we got 
up very early and drove to the center of the Island, to 
a town called Barranquitas. I went in the car with a 
group of Puerto Ricans, some of whom spoke no 
English, and Ruth, who was more experienced in Span- 
ish than I. Mrs. Jaimé occasionally forgot my lack of 
language and talked in rapid Spansih to me, her eyes 
flashing with enthusiasm. I strained to catch one fa- 
miliar word among the multitude and smiled in apolo- 
getic and ignorant silence. Ruth usually came to my 
rescue. 

When we reached Barranquitas we saw Mufoz Marin, 
governor of Puerto Rico, and heard him give a speech 
(also in Spanish) in the plaza. Then we visited the 
birthplace and the tomb of his father, Munoz Rivera, 
who was a well-loved poet and political leader. I learned 
a little about the three political parties of Puerto Rico 
—the Independent, Republican, and Popular Parties. 
The present governor is the first man to have been 
elected to his office by the Puerto Rican people and 
seems to have the greatest respect and love of the 
people. 

On the way home, we were treated to hospitality 
every few miles. First we were given lunch at a restau- 
rant. During the afternoon we were given fresh pine- 
apple, old bread pudding, sugar cane juice, and a violent 
mixture of all by the ups, downs, and arounds of 
mountain roads. When we reached home, I felt better 
educated in Puerto Rican history and politics, but 
overeducated in Puerto Rican food. 


Nexr MORNING we arose at about 3:00 
A. M. to embark upon a sailing voyage. The weather 
was warm but not too hot, the sun was shining, the 
sky blue, and the trade winds were blowing. We sailed 
in a schooner over to a small uninhabited island. It was 
almost flat except for the rise up from the ocean, and 
growing on it were cocoanut palm trees and grape 
shrubs with reddish-green leaves. The beautiful wide 
white beach resembled a first-fallen snow. The sand 
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Ecumenical work campers help build Greek church. 


was composed of coral—white, grey, and rose—very 
fine, soft, and clean. When standing on the beach, you 
could see the mountains of Puerto Rico not very far 
away, the dark blue water, and close to shore with a 
definite contrasting change, the bright aqua water. The 
water was shallow only a small distance out, so we 
anchored the boat close to land and dived from it and 
swam about it. The water there was around twenty 
feet deep, but so still and clear you could easily see the 
rocks on the bottom of the ocean. The only thing that 
marred our enjoyment while swimming was a fear of 
sharks and barracuda. 

We saw tiny vivid-colored tropical fish in a natural 
aquarium formed by rocks near the beach, and I bor- 
rowed a diver’s glass and saw bigger fish swimming all 
about me, inclading a flounder, just a few feet away. 
When we crossed back to the main island, we gathered 
giant conch shells for souvenirs. 


Orn OUR LAST TRIP, ten of us toured Puerto 
Rico in our work truck like gypsies. We took the 
doors off the back, put a pole across so that nobody 
would fall out, and used two folded mattresses for 
benches. This was our daytime home, and rugged 
though it was, I enjoyed sitting in the back with my 
legs hanging out and my arms resting on the pole, 
watching mountains, ocean, and palm trees fly by, and 
waving as we passed the friendly people. 

We spent one night at El Castafera, a mission settle- 
ment, and climbed to an outpost on the top of a moun- 
tain. There, another group of work campers were 
turning an old tavern into a schoolhouse. We visited 
other mission stations similar to El Castafera, such as 
Yuquiyu and El Guacio, where missionaries and work 
campers were developing crops and instructing Puerto 
Ricans in agricultural methods, holding clinics for peo- 
ple who live far from hospitals, and building churches 
and playgrounds. I was glad to (See page 54) 
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PEN HOUSE was held in mid-March to mark the 

formal opening of the Presbyterian Center at 

341 Ponce de Leon Ave., NE, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. The new Presbyterian Book Store and six ma- 
jor agencies of the Church are housed in the build- 
ings which compose the Center. 

The $245,000 Center consists of four large build- 
ings and two small ones, including two large resi- 
dences and two school buildings, all of which have 
been remodeled; a small storage building and a care- 
taker’s house. The property extends z90 feet on 
Ponce de Leon Avenue and is a block deep, extend- 
ing to North Avenue. 

‘Housed in the Center are the office of the General 
Assembly, the General Council, the Boards of An- 
nuities and Relief, Church Extension and Women’s 
Work, the office of the Minister and His Work, and 
the bookstore, which is a unit of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 






New Center 
Houses Six Church 


Agencies in Atlanta 


Participating in the service of dedication were 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield of Atlanta; Dr. Stuart 
R. Oglesby, pastor of Central Presbyterian Church; 
Dr. Frank W. Price, moderator of the General 
Assembly; and the executive officers of six of the 
major boards. 

All offices located in the new Center were for- 
merly in the Henry Grady Building, except the Gen- 
eral Council, which had offices in Decatur, and the 
Board of Annuities and Relief, which moved to 
Atlanta from Louisville, Kentucky. 

Actual cost of the property to the Presbyterian 
Church was just $33,000, thanks to gifts of $50,000 
each by two unnamed foundations and an additional 
contribution of $42,000 by Presbyterian Properties, 
Inc. Taken as a whole, these constituted the larg- 
est single gift ever received by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. The move effects an annual savings 
of some $15,000 in rental charges. 
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Dr. Boggs extends greetings on 
behalf of the hundred-odd people 
employed at the center. @ Brand 
new bookstore will serve southeast. 
@ Dr. Scott shows Moderator Price 
his beautiful new office. @  Di- 
vision of Negro Work also is quar- 
tered here. 





Address the Church Agencies below as fol- 
lows, using street number shown opposite 





each: 
PRESBYTERIAN CENTER @ Miss McGaughey welcomes visitors to the offices of the Board 
of Women’s Work. 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY..........-++06+ 341-A 

BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK...........-.000000000 341-A 

COMMITTEE ON MINISTER AND HIS WORK........ 341-A 

BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION.............2+2002 341-B 

THE GENERAL COUNCHE.¢ 5.5 3.0.08) sco cee 341-C 

BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF...........20e0005 341-C 

PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE............+20022e00% 341-D 


Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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(From page 51) 


have the chance to meet other work campers and mis- 
sionaries and to find what was being done at other 
work camps and mission settlements. 

During our whole stay on the Island I was glad to 
note the warm friendliness and humble helpfulness, the 
sparkle and vivacity of the Puerto Ricans, and to see 
the hospitality, patience, naturalness, and spirit of real 
love and service of the people of the Mission stations. 


W un OUR CAMP WAS OVER, I felt that the 
vague purposes with which I had gone to Puerto Rico 
had been clarified and built upon through my experi- 
ences. For six weeks my whole life had been the work 
camp. I was no longer a free individual but the work- 
ing part of a unit. In spite of the laziness, wilfulness, 
and spirit of rebellion within me, which I must admit at 





to become more unified within myself as well as with 
the group. The spirit of our group was good—pur- 
posive, unified, and happy, due much to the patience, 
fairness, and dedication of our leader, Bob, and to the 
friendship and guidance of our missionary friends at 
Ryder. 

When again I was in the airplane, this time watching 
Puerto Rico become further and further away, I felt 
as if I were leaving an island of friends that I had known 
for years, to go to another world. 

The rest of us parted in New York amid much sor- 
row. I believe that all of us grew in vision and strength 
and unity of Christian purpose. I believe that our 
friendship with each other, born of worship, work, and 
play together, should help and perhaps already has 
helped us to become better friends to all those with 
whom we come in contact now and in the future. 








times came to the surface, I was thankful to be forced 


Nancy D. Morton 





































ABOOK OF INSTALLATION 
SERVICES by VIRGINIA ELY 


This complete handbook of methods and materials has long 
been needed by church and organizational leaders. It covers 
all phases of installation-service planning, and shows how 
such services can be made more meaningful to both officers 
and membership. Subjects are well diversified. Provision is 
made for more than one leader and for group participation. 
The book’s 27 chapters contain programs for all unit organi- 
zations within the church. $2.50 


MOTHERS OF AMERICA 


The Lasting Influence of the Christian Home 
by ELISABETH LOGAN DAVIS 


Introduction by Allan Nevins 

Here are true stories of the mothers of President Eisenhower, Karl and Arthur 
Compton, the Mayo Brothers, J. C. Penney, Ralph Bunche, and many others. 
Though child-rearing methods differed, in all these homes a common influence 
was at work—a God-centered Christian education. Parents and all who work 
with children will find inspiration and guidance in these fascinating sidelights of 
history. $2.50 


RURAL PREACHING 
by EDWARD K. ZIEGLER 


While the Gospel is the same everywhere, in rural areas it 
must be presented in a manner suited to the needs and 
spirit of rural people. So says the author, a widely experi- 
enced authority, who addresses this book to the majority of 
ministers—those serving rural churches. Specifically he dis- 
cusses: (1) the vital role of preaching in rural work (2) areas 
of the Gospel of special interest (3) how the minister can 
apply his message to rural people (4) special rural occasions 
for preaching (5) problems of presentation and preaching 
practice. $2.00 


at your bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Westwood, N. J. 







































LEARN AT HOME ve 
TO HELP THE SICK = 
a : 4 So yee CHURCH BULLETINS 
ere’s always a demand—at hig ay— 
for those skilled in caring for the sick. avery ee ee 
You can learn in spare time io be a nurse’s f should use nters' De Luxe 
: aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men THE REV } Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
and women, 18-60. High school noi required! Physi- effective, and economical. 
cians endorre course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 55th year. attendance, interest, and 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept 206, 25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


} collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. f 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Christian Endeavor Union 
To Meet in Washington 

The Twelfth Convention of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union 
will be held in Washington, D.C., 
July 24-28. 

Dr. Billy Graham, well-known 
evangelist now conducting a campaign 
in England, will be among the speak- 
ers, according to announcement made 
this week by Dr. Ernest R. Bryan, 
general secretary of the World’s Un- 
ion. Dr. Graham will preach at a large 
mass meeting to be held in the Sylvan 
Theater at the foot of the Washing- 
ton Monument Sunday afternoon, July 
25. 

Representatives from many coun- 
tries throughout the world are ex- 
pected at the meetings in the Nation’s 
capital when Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
president of the World’s Union, will 
preside and speak at the closing serv- 
ice. Among musical features will be 
selections by the Kawaiahao Church 
Choir of Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Organists’ Guild to Meet 

The American Guild of Organists, 
with 14,000 members and chapters or 
branches in every State, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and the 
Canal Zone, will hold its twenty- 
second Annual National Convention 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, July 12-16, 
1954. 

The national membership of this as- 
sociation of church musicians consists 
of both organists and choral directors, 
and represents all religious bodies. It 
was charted in 1896 by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York for the purpose of rais- 
ing standards of organ and choral 
music. 
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THE SMALL BLAZE in First Presbyterian Church at Branson, Mis- 





souri, few weeks ago was a signal for great rejoicing, for it completely 
destroyed the mortgage and left the church debt free. Shown above strik- 
ing the match (right rear) is Deacon Fred Wilson, and holding the mort- 
gage, Elder J. F. Coday, with the pastor, Rev. W. Howard Blazer looking 
on approvingly. Left to right in foreground: Deacons Royal Jurgenson, 
Dolphus Howe, Charles Biggs, and Argel Brown. 








Nashville Church 


Gives “Vitamin Shower” 


ATLANTA, GA.—A “Vitamin Shower,” 
unique in its very nature, and invalu- 
able in its relief to sick and suffering 
people in a Korean hospital, is now 
moving foward at Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Nashville, Tenn. 
Response to the plea for vitamins be- 
gan when Dr. Armand L. Currie, 
pastor of the church, and Miss Char- 
lotte Persinger, director of Christian 
Education, discussed what would be 
the best way to meet a vital need at 
Chunju Hospital, Presbyterian hospi- 
al in Korea where Dr. Paul Crane, 
partially supported by Westminster 
Church, carries on his medical work 
in the war-strickened area. 

It all began this way: Dr. Crane 
wrote Westminster Presbyterian 
Church and asked for sample drugs 
for his hospital, located in South 
Korea. The hospital was caught in 
the path of war and one of its most 
essential needs—medicine—became 
next to impossible to obtain. 

Church officials at Westminster ap- 
pealed to doctors’ wives in the con- 
gregation, who answered the plea 
with numerous drug samples. Dr. 
Crane’s gratefulness, continued ur- 
gency for medical supplies, and a sug- 
gestion that vitamins, his greatest 
need, be sent him, led the officials to 
hit upon the idea of conducting a 
“Vitamin Shower.” 


JUNE, 1954 


Missionaries Get Assurances 
From India’s President 


CALCUTTA (RNS)—Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, president of India, has assured 
Christian missionaries that they will 
have full freedom to preach and do 
social work among Indians. 





But he urged that these activities 
should not be motivated by a desire 
for conversions. 


Truman Lectures 


FULTON, MIssouRI—Former President 
Harry S. Truman delivered two lec- 
tures on the Westminster College 
campus on April 12 and 13 under 
auspices of the John Findiey Green 
Foundation. 

In the first lecture, Mr. Truman 
discussed “Presidential Papers, Their 
Importance as Historical Documents,” 
and in the second lecture, “What 
Hysteria Does to Us.” 

The matter of the location, preser- 
vation and use of presidential papers 
is one of absorbing concern to Mr. 
Truman, whose own papers have been 
estimated at a value of $17 million. 
Lack of standard practice with regard 
to the handling of presidential papers 
has in some cases brought confusion 
and chaos into what should be the 
orderly processes of historical re- 
search. In his second lecture Mr. Tru- 
man developed his theory of the cycli- 
cal nature of hysteria in American po- 
litical life as illustrated by certain 
movements throughout our history, 
beginning with the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws of 1798. 








WHEN THE CHAIRMAN OF LITERATURE of the Women of the Church 


gets busy you can expect results. And here is proof that Mrs. W. H. Brand, of 
St. Louis Presbytery, is a good promoter of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Shown left to right are: Mrs. Brand; Mrs. Patsy B. Turner, Guerrant Presby- 
tery; Mrs. G. A. Stacker, Synodical vice president; Mrs. H. C. Bleckschmidt, 
Synodical president; Mrs. R. T. Erb, president, St. Louis Presbyterial, and Mrs. 
J. A. McManus, vice president of St. Louis Presbyterial. 






















A Bouquet for Miss McGaughey— as part of the surprise an- 
niversary party for Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, executive secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work, her secretary, Betty Atwood, presents Miss 
McGaughey a bouquet. Also pictured are board members—Mrs. W. H. 
Hopper, Louisville, Ky., chairman; Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, Navasota, Texas, 
toastmistress; and Mr. George Hoyt, Atlanta, Ga. The party, attended by 
40 persons, honored the executive secretary for her 25 years leadership 


of the work of the Women of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 





Carpenter 


Cunningham 





a> | 


Pancoast 


Little 


Diana Kay Carpenter of Charlotte, 
N. C., is the winner of the Board of 
Christian Education’s scholarship con- 
test this year. She received a prize of 
$2000, payable to the Southern Pres- 
byterian college of her choice, on the 
basis of tests, recommendations, an 
autobiography, and an essay. 
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Oglesby Celebrates 
24th Anniversary 


Dr. Stuart Oglesby, minister of 
Central Presbyterian Church in At- 
lanta, celebrated his twenty-fourth 
anniversary, as pastor of that down- 
town church, which at one time, some 
people thought no longer had a com- 
munity to serve. But under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Oglesby, who began pas- 
torate there in February 1930, the 
church has grown from a membership 
of 1300 to 1800; the Thursday even- 
ing prayer meeting has increased in 
attendance from an average of 150 to 
more than 300, and today there are 
approximately 700 active members of 
Sunday school. 

Central Church was established 
nearly a century ago and is directly 
across the street from Georgia’s capi- 
tol. The church maintains a full week- 
day and Sunday program, both in- 
spirational and recreational, and the 
Baby Clinic sponsored by the church 
is one of the most outstanding chari- 
table services in the entire area. Fs- 
tablished in 1922, the Clinic has given 
medical attention to 18,782 babies. 





AWARDS IN THE COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST—1954 


4-yr. 


“cc 


Value 


$2,000 
1,600 


1,200 
1,000 


500 
400 


300 
300 
300 


200 
200 
200 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


Name and Addess of Contestant 


Diana Kay Carpenter, 1132 Ordermore Ave., Charlotte, 
WN. &. 

Nancy Cunningham, 2405 Woodmont Ave., Austin, 
Tex. 

Delilah Anne Little, 146 McIver St., Cheraw, S. C. 

David Leigh Pancoast, 802 Rotary Drive, High Point, 
N. G 

Jeanette Ames Clark, 129 E. Amelia Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

W. Willard Wolfe, 2115 N.W. Seventh Lane, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Elizabeth Day Poole, Lubondai, Congo Belge, Africa 

Patricia Ann Jamison, 114 Jewel St., Longview, Tex. 

Betty Love Goodykoontz, 1853 Overlook Ter., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Gwendolyn Bright, 1311 First Ave., Jackson, Miss. 

Barbara Durrenberger, 428 Lindale, Houston, Tex. 

Donald Monroe Carmichael, 2316 Saratoga Drive, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Jane Florence Smith, 4736 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

C. Eric Mount, Jr., 1451 Luce St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Samuel Ruthven Williamson, Jr., P. O. Box 397, Spring- 
hill, La. 

Nancy Wyly Holland, 606 Church St., Marietta, Ga. 

Edward Dixon (Dick) Junkin, Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 

Porter Warren Anderson, Jr., 2127 Woodley Rd., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

J. Thompson Richards, Heath Springs, S. C. 

Phillip Scott Taulbee, P. O. Box 568, Portales, N. Mex. 
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Crusader returns... 


NEW yorK—Dr. Billy Graham and his wife, shown at 
right, are back in America after a momentous three 
months’ crusade in England, which drew unprecedented 
crowds and launched what may be a tremendous spirit- 
ual revival in the British Isles. 

Thousands upon thousands heard the noted evange- 
list as day and night he called for a return to God. 
In constant references to the H-bomb he declared: 
“This bomb is not the most serious thing that confronts; 
far more serious is the depravity of men as they con- 
tinue to reject the Lord Jesus Christ. Until men are 
changed we will be faced with the international prob- 
lems which have plunged the world into war in almost 
every generation.” 


JUNE, 1954 






















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 
Careful check reveals that out of 
the thousands of orders for books, 
periodicals, and other items handled 
by your Presbyterian Book Stores, 
complaints and adjustments in filling 









TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR | 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « | 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS | 





SEATING STRONG, RIGID | and billing those orders are held to an 
ee ry outs tae | unbelievably low figure, the highest 


| of which in any department for the 
| first quarter this year was 1.5 per cent! 


with complete sp tications 
ING CO. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept Mm 


Send for folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTUR 


This contrasts with the 10 to 15 per 
cent complaints and adjustment figure 
- | experienced by various departments 
of one of the nation’s largest mail- 
| order houses. This record compares 
favorably with the 2.5 per cent figure 
reported to be prevalent at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Protes- 
| tant Church Owned Publishers. 

Uncle Sam must share in the total 
picture, as evidenced by a recent epi- 
sode wherein the Seattle postmaster 
sent word to the Presbyterian Book 


2748 S. 34th St 











GOWNS 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G43, Pulpit Book P43. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 

E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


1908 Beverly Bivd., _ 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 

















Established 1891 


CHURCH PEWS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


Send for Catalogue 


CARONDELET MANUFACTURING CO. 
5835 So. Broadway St. Louis 11, Mo. 

















NEW WAY TO CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS 

















no cord on the body 
no cord on the neck 


Enjoy Maico’s remarkable new kind of hearing, made 
possible by this new kind of wearing. You hear sound 
more naturally, you know where sound is coming from. 
You enjoy a completely new clarity of sound. 

y 


OU 


2 ee ee 
Maico bept. 113K 21 North 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minnesot i 


Write for further information on 
Maico’s completely new way of hearing. 






You can 
believe in 


MAICO 















of America’s 
aT oe hearing | Name _- peer fl if 
test instruments x 
are Maico made. | Address_ State 





Deans Says Presbyterian Book Stores 
Tops in Efficient and Effective Service 








Store of an unusual discovery! In un- 
crating a big shipment of fishing 
tackle from a Richmond manufac- 
turer, a Seattle sporting goods firm 
had found in the bottom of the crate 
some John Knox books which turned 
out to have been mailed by the Book 
Store to one of our ministers in the 
deep South! Just how the books with 
a southern destination came to be at 
at the bottom of a crate of fishing 
tackle bound for Seattle will never 
be known. Only reasonable explana- 
tion, however, is that several crates of 
merchandise must have been roughly 
handled in the mails and the packages 
broken open. In repacking the assorted 
items the books and fishing tackle 
found themselves in the same package. 

Frequently, customers make errors 
in ordering. Recently a patron com- 
plained about receiving two copies of 
the same book. Careful examination 
of the record showed two separate 
letters each ordering the same book. 
Cameron Deans, general manager of 
the Division of Publication of your 
Board of Christian Education, suggests 
six ways in which Book Store patrons 
can facilitate the handling of orders 
and lower the complaints and adjust- 
ments figure: 





ora 


1.In ordering Bibles from the cata- 
logue, specify the number. There 
are 121 different styles of Bibles 
in our catalogue. 

2.Use the order blanks found in 
the catalogue. 

3-Print your name and address 
plainly. 

4. Have some one person to receive 
the order when it is delivered to 
the church, or have one desig- 
nated place for incoming pack- 












oF Church Worship Aids 
1 r over a quarter of a 

sWrite for catalog and listing 
alers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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HERMOSA BEACH, CALIF. (RNS)—Ezekiel 
Maljan, a retired fruit merchant here, 
holds a picture of an ancient Turkish 
church (extreme left) towards whose 
preservation he is devoting most of his 
time since his retirement. The church, be- 
lieved by Mr. Maljan to be the oldest of 
Christendom, is located in the city of 
Harport, Central Turkey, where he was 
born. 





ages. Frequently lost mail turns 
out to be lost somewhere within 
the church. 

5. Realize that the Book Stores 
sometimes must write other pub- 
lishers as to availability of a book, 
or place an order directly with 
them for you, and this sometimes 
takes several days. 

6. Renewal of church curriculum 
orders should be sent in as soon 
as possible after expiration notices 
are recevied. Expiration notices 
are sent out approximately eight 
days before shipping begins. Your 
prompt return of your order en- 
ables us to serve you better. 


Deans further stated, “In the last 
two years I have had occasion to visit 
several mail-order houses and quite a 
large number of denominational pub- 
lishers and bookstores. I am very 
proud of the fact that the Presby- 
terian Book Stores are maintaining 
such a fine record. In my judgment, 
Presbyterian Book Store ranks at the 
very top if not the top among de- 
nominational publishers from _ the 
standpoint of efficient and effective 
service.” 


Miss Charlotte Taylor of the North 
Brazil Mission is in this country for 
her regular furlough. 


JUNE, 1954 









Emory Ross Leads 
Africa Study Tour 


Through a unique tour sponsored 
by the Association for World Travel 
Exchange, an Africa Study Tour is 
being organized. This Association is 
a nonprofit educational organization 
concerned with promoting interna- 
tional understanding through projects 
in world travel. The tour will give 
tour members an opportunity to study 
phases of African governments, in- 
dustry, and mission life and a chance 
to discuss pertinent topics with lead- 
ers, both African and non-African. 
There is only one stipulated common 
denominator—an active interest in 
how to help Africans to help them- 
selves in building Christian commun- 
ity and a better life. 

The group will leave New York at 
the end of June and will return to 
the United States the first part of 
September. Further information re- 
garding this tour can be obtained by 
writing to the Association for World 
Travel Exchange, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


Dr. Lalla Iverson, who served for 
several years as a missionary of our 
Church in China, has resigned as a 
missionary of our Board of World 
Missions in order to serve in India. 
Since November 1, 1952, she has been 
serving in the University of Philip- 
pines College of Medicine in Manila. 


Miss Mildred Beaty of our Mexico 
Mission has tendered her resignation 
as a missionary because of her health. 
Miss Beaty has been in this country 
since October. 





PULPIT 
CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


GOWNS 











SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog G-4 


BENTLEY & SIMON = 
7 WEST 36 ST © NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


e Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

e All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 
e@ Powered by Three Transistors 

e Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 


FREE BOOK! Write today for authoritative 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 
meons to the hard of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoever! A postcard will do, 


HEARING AID CO. 
2900 West 36th Street, Dept. 3476 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





BAPTISM BY SPRINKLING 
and 
THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 


Two 16-page booklets by Ben L. Rose, Pastor 
Central Presbyterian Church, Bristoi, Va. 


Send 10¢ stamps for sample copies. 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal 
Weaverville, North Carolina 





FOR RENT: Cottage with modern 
conveniences & driveway. Accom- 
modate family 3-4. About 10 min- 
utes walk from Post Office. Vir- 
ginia Road. Apply N. D. Grier, 
Montreat, N. C. 


ctmetcan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 
anmase=eMAIL COUPON TODAY !=eeaeun9q 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


DEPT. 167, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


O Please send your latest brochure on 
AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 


0 | am interested in 








(quantity) 











0 Wood seats (© Steel seats © Upholstered 
0 For School O For Church 

Name. 

Street 

City and Zone. State. 
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Youth Takes to Art 


Young people want Christianity ex- 
pressed in terms of today—not yes- 
terday. Concerned that Christianity 
has not in recent years found much 
expression through art, the young 
people of our Church have asked the 
Board of Christian Education to spon- 
sor a Christian Art Contest. It is 
hoped that by this encouragement 
some contemporary interpretations of 
the meaning of Christianity will find 
expression. The contest is open to any- 
one 30 years old or under as of Sep- 
tember 1,-1954. Awards will be an- 
nounced after January 1, 1955. 

Interest in the venture has been high. 
Letters have come from adult advisers, 
regional directors, young people them- 
selves, students, ministers, directors of 
Christian Education inquiring about 
the contest. Nine states from our 
Church are represented in these in- 
quiries. Since entry is made just prior 
to sending the art, the number of 
actual participants in the contest will 
not be known until just before Sep- 
tember. Within a month after the 
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folders announcing rules went out to 
the Church, 35 inquiries were in hand. 

Judges for the contest come from 
the Art Department of the University 
of Georgia, the Art Department of 
Centre College in Kentucky, and the 
Board of Christian Education. Six 
prizes are being offered: first prize, 
$200; second prize, $100; four third 
prizes, $50 each. 

Watch the Church papers for news 
of the winners, and be prepared to 
welcome a fresh approach to Chris- 
tian art by the young people of the 
Presbyterian Church! 


DR. BEN R. LACY, president of Union 
Seminary, and his sister, Mrs. Agnes 
Lacy Lane, are expected to return in 
July from a four months’ trip to Eu- 
rope 


DR. T. K. YOUNG, who was pastor of 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church, Mem- 
phis, for 24 years and a former mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, died 
last spring. 





Ecumenical Institute 
Planned in Chicago 


Over 2000 American ministers and 
qualified religious workers who attend 
the Chicago Ecumenical Institute this 
summer will have a chance to study 
the Christian faith with some of the 
world’s leading churchmen, including 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller, Germany, 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Norway; Dr. 
Leslie E. Cooke, England, Dr. Hen- 
drik Kraemer, Switzerland; Bishop 
Yngve Brilioth, Sweden, Rajah B. 
Manikam, India. 

Twelve theological seminaries in 
the Chicago area are co-operating in 
arranging the institute which will be 
held from August 2 to 6 and August 
9 to 13. Faculty members are being 
drawn from the list of delegates and 
consultants who will participate in the 
Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches which opens the fol- 
lowing week on the campus of North- 
western University in Evanston. 

The institute schedule will include 
three morning lecture classes, three 
informal afternoon seminars and serv- 
ices of ecumenical worship. Persons 
may enroll at the same center for both 
weeks since a different faculty will be 
assigned to each center for the second 
week. The faculty on each campus 
will represent a cross section of geo- 
graphical and theological interests and 
will be assigned across confessional 
lines to insure a truly ecumenical 


leadership. 


National Convocation 
Of Church Colleges 


CINCINNATI, OHIO (RNS)—Plans for 
the first national convocation of Prot- 
estant church-related colleges at Deni- 
son University, Granville, O., June 
20-24, were announced here by Dr. 
Raymond F. McLain, general director 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
commission on Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

He said that 450 colleges affiliated 
with some 40 denominations will be 
asked to send their presidents and 
delegates representing faculties, stu- 
dent bodies and trustees to the meet- 
ing, which will study the church- 
related school and its place in the 
country’s development. 


FOUNTAIN CITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has signed a 
contract for a new $18,111 manse. Rev 
Witherspoon Dualap is pastor. 
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Church of the 
Month 


HE Perry Presbyterian Church of Perry, Georgia, 

E is a living example of Gods manifold blessing. 

Founded in 1847, the church had struggled through 
the years, never having a membership larger than 40 
during the last 25 years. At one time its members num- 
bered only five. Though few in number, the members 
have always had the reputation of faithfulness. 

In 1947, under the leadership of Paul Goss, then a 
student at Columbia Seminary, the church began an im- 
provement program. There were then 26 members. Two 
years later the membership had grown to 47, a new 
brick manse was erected, gas heat installed in the 
church, a new Sunday school auditorium and an elec- 
tric organ were added. The sanctuary was partially re- 
modeled. 

The Rev. John B. Pridgen, Jr., from Columbia Semi- 


nary, accepted a call to become full-time pastor in 1949. 


JUNE, 1954 





The improvement program was continued under his 
leadership. He resigned later to become pastor of First 
Church, Statesboro, Ga. and was succeeded by Rev. 
Donald B. Patterson, formerly pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Commerce, Georgia, who assumed the 
pastorate of the Perry church, September 1, 1953. 

By March of 1953, membership of the church at 
Perry had grown to 162, a 500 per cent increase in five 
years. Sunday school attendance had increased 400 per 
cent—an average of 99 per week. Three active fellow- 
ship groups, Juniors, Pioneers, and Seniors, as well as a 
men’s organization and two additional women’s circles, 
had been formed. During 1953, 750 per cent more was 
contributed in money than in 1947—over $8000. During 
the program, $20,000 has been spent in building and the 
church is debt free. 

The Home Mission Committee of Augusta~-Macon 
Presbytery gave support to the improvement program 
by contributing to the pastor’s salary through March 
1952, and by allowing the pastor to labor in just the one 
field. Their confidence in a people who had a mind to 
work was well founded. 

At the beginning of the 1952-53 church year, the 
Perry church attempted to become self-supporting. 
The church had much to be thankful to God for at the 
close of 1953, for it had completed its first year in its 
106-year history as being completely self-supporting 
with a full program of activities. 













COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





Colleges 


medicine, 





Two-year liberal arts curricu- 
lum, leading toward such pro- 
fessions as law, engineering, 
dentistry, 
ture, forestry, journalism, edu- 
cation, and other fields. 


For information write: 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


(Department of Edgar Tufts Memorial Association) 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Member of: the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the American and Southern Association of Junior 


Terminal Education Program 
includes secretarial science, 
medical secretarial training, 
hotel studies, and prerequisite 
programs -for laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, and 
nurses. 

Registrar, 

Lees-McRae College 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 


agricul- 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 

For information write the Registrar. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHAtt Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
| daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


Presbyterian College 


Marshail W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 





SOUTHWESTERN 
A PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE FOR TODAY 


For men and women who do not care to be 
lost in the crowd. A distinctive four-year pro- 
gram leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Science, and Music. 


Write for Information Office of Admissions 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’ 


S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, 
and church music. Accredited courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Summer Session, August 2-13, 1954 
Courses in Bible, Christian Education, Church Music, Religious Drama. 
Outstanding faculty. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Rd., 


Richmond 27, Virginia 
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OUR COLLEGES 


Montreat 


MONTREAT, N. C.—Ihe Montreat 
College Chorus made a tour cover- 
ing North Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Georgia. The 34-voice chorus 
represents the states of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, California, South 
Carolina, Florida, West Virginia, Illi- 
nois, Alabama, and Honduras, South 
America. 


Westminster 


FULTON, MIssouRI—Sixty-five educa- 
tors, representing most of the colleges 
and universities in the state of Mis- 
souri, gathered on the Westminster 
College campus to attend a two-day 
conference devoted to the problem 
of teaching the superior student. 

This conference is made possible 
by a special grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of 
teaching. 


Mary Baldwin 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA—The Board of 
Trustees elected Charles Wallace Mc- 
Kenzie, a former college dean and 
professor of political science, as Mary 
Baldwin College’s fourth president. 
He will assume his duties July 1, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Frank Bell Lewis whose 
resignation was effective last July. 

Mr. McKenzie is a Presbyterian and 
he holds membership in Sigma Phi 
Epsilon social fraternity and Omicron 
Delta Kappa honorary leadership fra- 
ternity, the American Society of In- 
ternational Law and the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Co-educational ¢ Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 

tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 

and tuition $730. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dra- 
matic arts. Courses in 
nursery school educa- 
tion. 112th year. 
Competitive scholar- 
ships. Catalog. Mary 
Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 











PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 














Assemblies of God Youth’ 
Distribute Tracts 


Eight million tracts are being dis- 
tributed by Assemblies of God youth 









CHEMISTRY AWARD 

DAVIDSON—Davidson College is one of 
two colleges in the south which has been 
awarded a DuPont Company grant of 
$2500 for the advancement of the teach- 











MRS. MARY WOODSON CRANE on 
June 1 becomes associate in the De- 
partment of Leadership Education of 
the Board of Christian Education in 
Richmond. Mrs. Crane first served as a 
director of religious education in her 
native Texas. Subsequently she served 
as teacher at Granada College in Mis- 
sissippi, as, youth worker in the Synod 
of North Carolina, and as associate 
professor of religious education at 
Queens. In 1947 she was married to 
Dr. Charles L. Crane and served with 
him for more than three years in the 
Belgian Congo. At the time of his 
death they were living in Richmond, 
where she was teaching a course in 
World Missions at Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. 








FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Through an anonymous donor two 
graduate fellowship awards in the 
amount of $2500 each were made to 
Dr. Early Ashby Johnson of King 
College, Bristol, Tennessee, and Dr. 
William Gillespie McGavook of Da- 
vidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Dr. Rene de Visme Williamson, 
professor of political science at the 
University of Tennessee, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the 
quarter beginning in March and will 
join the Division of Higher Education 
to promote work among unversities 
and colleges. He began his work here 
March 20. 

Rev. John Clayton, student worker 
of Westminster Fellowship of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, where Stephens Col- 
lege, Christian College, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri are located, has 
been granted $1000 from the Birthday 
Fund for in-service training for full 
time student workers. 

John S. Lyles has been awarded a 
Fulbright Scholarship, which is a 
United States educational exchange 
grant authorized under Public Law 
584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act. 
Mr. Lyles was selected for this grant 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 


JUNE, 1954 





















































during this year. ing of chemistry. 


Impetus and text for the crusade 
are taken from Acts 1:8, “But ye shall 
receive power ... and ye shall be 
witnesses.” Hence, the name “One- 
Eight Crusade.” 

At the outset of the tract distribu- 
tion crusade a nine-lesson course in 
personal evangelism has been prepared 
for local Assemblies of God pastors 
to present to their youth groups. 
Special emphasis will be placed on 
Scripture memorization. 









Af, MEMORIAL 
man WINDOWS 


r 
(i ANTIQUE OR OPALESCENT 
BRONZE NAME PLATES 


STEEL SASH 


LLORENS 
STAINED CLASS STUDIOS 
‘T8215 MORELAND AVE,NE 
i PH: AL.7372 ATLANTA,GA 



















FOR 
EXTRA EARNINGS 


SAVE 
WHERE THOUSANDS SAVE MILLIONS 





os: Accounts in Person or by Mail 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
26 PRYOR STREET, N.E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














THE DANCER TOOK THE UNTOUCHABLE gaz 
THE UNTOUCHABLE TOOK THE BEGGAR BOY TO THE 777 


danced for a god — and 
almost died for him 


Be sure to see also these four thrilling 
missionary films: 

e CHALLENGE OF AFRICA — 
communism disguised as 
Christianity in Africa 

e A PEOPLE WITHOUT FEAR — 
the Christian Church around 
the world 

e SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS—a 
poignant story of the Near 


East 
e WINGS TO THE WORD — 
tragedy in a Brazilian village 
Show these films to your church or 
missionary study group. ¥ 
Write for rental dates - and our 
complete catalog of Christian 







Yi : 
touchable who found riches 


he never dreamed of 






A> BEERS the beaver boy 
who knew how to suffer, 


then learned how to live 








films: Make lasting impressions with BFC films 
cay ae BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
VILLAGE OF x National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
THE POOR” | °° 220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. Dept. PS 











° Conference Bible Study * Sessions of Home Mission Association 
yw ¢ Classes for Urban and Rural Ministers * Program for Children 
* Women’s Study Classes * Interest Groups in Phases of Church Extension 
* Vesper Services and Evening Addresses * Recreation for All Ages 
- Section for Youth * Preview Showing of Church Extension Films 


AWD MANY OTHERS 
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MONTREAT, N. C. AUGUST 5 - II, 1954 


FOR A CONFERENCE PROGRAM FOLDER, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 
BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION, 341-B PONCE DE LEON AVE., N. E., ATLANTA 5S, GA. 





